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The Russian Broadcasts of the 
Voice of America 


By ALEXANDER RAPOPORT 


| - February of this year the Voice of America marked its fif- 
teenth anniversary. Ten years ago the Russian-language service 
of this important information agency was established. It would 
seem appropriate, therefore, to tell about the activities of that 
organization which addresses itself to the two-hundred million 
Russian people ruled by the Communist dictatorship. 

The task assigned by the government to its radio broadcasting 
agency can be summarized in a few words: to tell the world the 
truth about the United States and its people. Because America 
is so far removed from the Old World and presents so many 
distinctive features in every sphere of life, economic, social, 
political, and cultural, there is a vital need to broadcast this 
truth throughout the world. 

While it is true that the free world can learn about the United 
States — much of it, at any rate — without the Voice of America, 
the population of Soviet Russia, hermetically sealed off from 
the people, the press, and the life of other countries, can be 
reached only through the efforts of an organization like the 
Voice. The material and technical facilities which the Voice 
has at its disposal immeasurably surpass those of any private 
broadcasting company. What is still more important, in addi- 
tion to private means of information it has access to material 
from American official sources. The Russian-language service 
of the Voice is, therefore, in a position to share this material 
with Soviet listeners, offering them abundant information about 
many facts that may interest them as well as an unbiased inter- 
pretation of these facts. 

In this lies the strength of the Russian department of the 
Voice of America. Yet, on the other hand, the fact that this 
voice is largely an echo of official spokesmen represents a handi- 
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cap — for the Russian service more so than for any of the other 
forty-two language services of the Voice. 

Why is this so? Radio broadcasting, especially to foreign 
countries, is by its very nature propaganda. Propaganda can be 
defined as an organized effort to spread particular doctrines or 
information. The function of propaganda finds expression in 
the two major branches of broadcasting. The first, and indeed 
the more important, is information. Information, in its true 
sense, does not invent, it keeps to the facts. But the selection 
of these facts reflects the tendency to guide the thought of the 
listeners in certain directions and to convince them of their 
accuracy. The other branch of radio propaganda is the inter- 
pretation of facts. This branch, in its turn, can be subdivided, 
on the one hand, into a truthful exposition of what America 
stands for, and on the other, into an attempt to correct the false 
picture of America, due either to ignorance or to deliberate dis- 
tortion. 

Both tasks of the Voice of America are fraught with special 
difficulties for its Russian-Language service. Under the Com- 
munist dictatorship some facts about the free countries, in par- 
ticular the United States, are suppressed, and others are delib- 
erately presented in a false light by the official information 
media. For that reason the Russian service has had to shoulder 
an exceptionally difficult and responsible task — to study care- 
fully the Soviet press and inform Soviet listeners about facts 
and events which their own press and radio were either will- 
fully distorting or else withholding from them. And since the 
Soviet propaganda machine, as a rule, disseminates conscious 
untruth about the United States, particularly its foreign policy, 
the Russian department of the Voice has naturally had to as- 
sume the onerous duty of dispensing so-called counter-propa- 
ganda. It must work along two lines: on the one hand, exposing 
Soviet slander for what it is and, on the other, offering com- 
mentaries on various aspects and problems of American life. 
This part of the work is to a large extent constructive and fruit- 
ful. Yet it is mainly in this area that the service is hampered by 


the official character of the government-sponsored Voice of 
America. 
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For a better understanding of the work of the Russian-lan- 
guage service this point needs some clarification. In the nature 
of things, the refutation in whatever form of the fantastic lies 
of the Soviet anti-American propaganda essentially represents 
a kind of polemical counter-propaganda even if based, as it is, 
on true facts. Yet time and again the producers of the Russian 
programs have had their hands tied by the fact that acting as an 
official radio broadcasting agency and speaking, as it were, on 
behalf of the government, the Voice cannot use the methods 
or even deal with the subjects available to the private broad- 
casting company or to the press. Let us assume that at some 
time, for instance, during the flowering of the “Geneva Spirit,” 
relations between the two governments are on the plane of 
“good manners.” Then, no matter what liberties the Soviet press 
may take with the truth about America, the Russian department 
of the Voice is compelled either to ignore the usual slander or 
else to react very mildly. But even in a period of open tension, 
should Pravda or some Soviet radio commentator, in obedience 
to official directives, indulge in harsh attacks on the United 
States and its highest-ranking officials, not excluding the Presi- 
dent himself, the Russian service must still remember that it is 
the voice of the government and as such may not stoop to the 
level of the Communist masters of demagogy. 

There is still another drawback, of a rather technical kind, 
due to the official character of the Voice. It chiefly affects the 
news programs. It has been the policy of the Voice to broad- 
cast all important pronouncements of high-ranking members of 
the Administration and to some extent those of members of both 
houses of Congress as well. As a rule, the Voice carries presi- 
dential messages to Congress, statements by the Secretary of 
State, by prominent Senators, etc. Often this takes up all the 
time allotted to the program, at the expense of other news or 
of the discussion of the news. And yet it is doubtful whether 
Soviet listeners are really interested in that kind of material. One 
wonders whether this policy is really necessary and whether it 
serves the purposes of the Voice of America. Does it not, 
rather, make the program too ponderous or, to put it bluntly, 
outright dull? However, such a situation does not occur often, 
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and I only mention it to round out the picture of the basic posi- 
tion of the Russian-language service of the Voice. 

Let us now turn to the actual functioning of that service in 
both branches of the program: information in the narrow sense, 
called “News,” and news commentary. 

The service presents four programs daily. Usually two of 
these, in part, repeat one another; the other two are new both 
as to content and to interpretation, except for those rare occa- 
sions when it is necessary to report some important communica- 
tion around the clock. Every program is tape-recorded and re- 
peated every half-hour until the next program goes on the air. 

Each program consists of two parts of almost equal duration: 
news and commentary. Sometimes it is necessary to extend one 
part of the program at the expense of the other, depending on 
the amount and character of the material. This material i 
derived from two sources. Most of the news comes from in de 
information agencies, American and foreign; a small part of it 
is borrowed by the Voice from the major American newspapers 
and is transmitted by te letype to all its foreign- language serv- 
ices. The program directors and editors of each service choose 
from this vast amount of material (which exceeds by far the 
time limits of any program) those items considered most im- 
portant and appropriate. Once the selection is made, much of 
the news has to be condensed and edited according to the needs 
of the country for which it is destined and then translated. It 
goes without saying that no service takes the liberty of adding 
a single word to the text it has received and that particular care 
is taken to adhere as closely as possible to the English original. 
If there is enough time, the news broadcast is followed by a 
brief summary. 

As for the commentaries, the Voice has a special department 
for the guidance of its foreign-language services, which supplies 
them with texts written in English on a variety of issues. For 
a long time the Russian-language service made little use of this 
material. either because much of it held little interest for the 
Russian listeners or else because it did not touch on the specific 
issues it was thought necessary at the time to clarify for them. 
There came a period, however, when all independent comment 
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of the Russian service had to give way to texts issued “from 
above.” 


What kind of news does the Soviet audience get from the 
Voice of America? 

Of the news that goes under the name of “Americana,” the 
part that can interest only Americans is usually left out. Much 
Americana, for example, is concerned with sports. This can in- 
terest Soviet listeners only on those rare occasions when the 
news deals with international sports events or with matches of 
exceptional importance. Also, the Russian program devotes 
little attention to the internal affairs of the American political 
parties, with the exception of such events as the presidential 
election campaigns, election returns, etc., and even this within 
narrow limits. Partisan polemics, investigations and exposures 
by Congressional committees — all this, of course, is excluded, 
since it would only bore the Russian audience. What is it then, 
that should be offered to the Soviet audience? Their news pro- 
gram is divided into three parts: international events, American 
events, and happenings inside Russia or concerning Russia in 
any way. 

In the international field Soviet listeners are informed on 
the policies of the free countries, in particular those of the 
United States, invariably misrepresented by Soviet propaganda. 
For example, the question most deeply perturbing men and 
women everywhere, including Soviet citizens, is that of “war 
or peace.” The news program carries the pronouncements of 
prominent American political figures, Cabinet members, mem- 
bers of Congress, and outstanding public personalities, reflect- 
ing the policy of peace pursued by the United States and its 
allies. During sessions of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations. the Voice transmits to the Russian audience everything 
said by the delegates of the free countries in reaffirmation of 
their peaceful policies and in opposition to the efforts of the 
Soviet bloc to sow the seeds of international discord. The Voice 
reports in detail the ups and downs of the disarmament cam- 
paign and the work of the disarmament conferences and com- 
missions. It truthfully presents the disarmament proposals of 
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the United States and its allies, always falsified by the Soviet 
press. 

Much room on the news program has been given to such 
events as the civil war in Greece, the threats to Turkey by the 
Soviet government, the war and the armistice negotiations in 
Korea and Indochina. When the Communist government of 
North Korea committed aggression against the Republic of 
Korea, the Russian listeners learned of it immediately from the 
Voice. While the Soviets presented the Republic of Korea as 
the aggressor, the Voice broadcasts reported what had actually 
happened. 

The Russian service has the specific task of informing its 
audience about many things going on in the countries enslaved 
by the Communists and falsely termed by them the “Peoples’ 
Democracies.” This coverage would include the numerous cases 
of escape to freedom by inhabitants of these “democracies,” the 
flight of political and civic leaders threatened with arrest and 
possible death, every new terroristic measure enacted by the 
Communist puppet rulers for the purpose of curbing the peo- 
ple’s rights and stamping out any spark of struggle for freedom, 
and the hatred for the Communist oppressors erupting now 
and again within the captive countries. These are then, if 
necessary, analyzed by commentators. Such events as the break 
of Tito with Moscow, the ensuing struggle between him and 
Stalin, the exposure of the subversive activities of Moscow’s 
agents in Yugoslavia, etc., are all systematically reported on the 
Russian program. 

As for American life, the news program tends to acquaint its 
listeners with outstanding events in the political and economic 
sphere as well as with the manner of living and customs of the 
American people. The aim is to convey to the Soviet people 
some truth about such aspects of American life as are likely to 
interest them, yet are habitually distorted by the Soviet media 
of information. As has been mentioned, during elections, the 
high points of the electoral campaign illustrating the free ex- 
pression of the people's will, the election returns, the plat- 
forms of the political parties, are given on the news program. 
Of current events, relevant economic facts are covered, such as 
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the official reports on the state of the national economy, the 
amount of the total national income and its distribution, the 
problems of taxation, and similar matters. The Soviet listeners 
are given information on new large-scale industrial enterprises, 
discoveries and inventions, and public education. 

The news program reports noteworthy events in the life of 
American labor unions and facts regarding social legislation in 
the United States. In view of the special interest in "the Negro 
problem displayed by the Soviet propaganda, invariably pic- 
turing the situation of the American Negro in the darkest colors, 
the news program puts emphasis on all the facts that are apt to 
correct the distortions of the Soviet press — such as, for in- 
stance, the appointment of Negroes to prominent positions, the 
number of Negro college students, scholars and scientists, etc. 
The Russian program further carries news about scientific con- 
ferences, as well as of major events in the field of literature and 
the arts, and concerts given by musicians of world-renown, 
particularly by such Soviet guest virtuosi as Gillels and Oistrakh. 


The third category of news consists of Soviet events. It goes 
without saying that the Voice does not attempt to talk to Soviet 
listeners about such facts of Soviet life as they can learn from 
their own press and radio. Since the Soviets keep their public 
in ignorance of anything unfavorable to the Communist dic- 
tatorship, the Russian service of the Voice does its best to fill 
this gap. Thus, events such as Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina’s leap 
from the window of the Soviet Consulate in New York in 1948, 
and Khrushchev’s down-grading of Stalin, received lengthy 
coverage. 


The systematic reporting of escapes to freedom from the 
Soviet Union and the Soviet occupation forces in Germany also 
belongs here. For obvious reasons Soviet sources keep silent 
about such matters. The Voice further supplies information 
about the number of so-called displaced persons, former Soviet 
citizens arriving in the United States and their resettlement in 
this country. The Soviet press, if ever it mentions these people. 
does it only to draw a false picture of the allegedly wretched 
life of the refugees in the United States. 
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Let us now turn to the second part of the Russian program — 
the commentaries. Several permanent categories have been 
developed. One is the economic survey, which deals mainly 
with the economy of the United States. Quoting facts and 
figures, the commentator describes American free enterprise 
and its favorable effect on the welfare of the nation, in particu- 
lar that of the wage earners. An effort is made to explain what 
American “capitalism,” that bogey of Soviet propaganda, means 
in practice; to show how labor and wage earners in general 
have improved their standard of living under that very capital- 
ism; how workers become partners in industrial enterprises 
through ownership of stock. Annual reports on the national 
economy, official and unofficial, are commented upon, with em- 
phasis on the prosperity of the country and the nation, in refu- 
tation of Soviet propaganda about the impoverishment of the 
working class, growing unemployment, etc. The Federal budget 
is also subjected to analysis, and the fact is stressed that con- 
trary to the assertions of Soviet sources this budget and the 
American taxation system are by no means a burden too heavy 
for the nation to bear. 


In addition to the comments on American economic and so- 
cial problems, the economic survey of the Voice also concerns 
itself with Soviet economy. This area is extremely enlightening. 
It calls the attention of Soviet citizens to the ugly aspects of their 
national economy and to the fact that Soviet planning time and 
again has proved to be only bluffing and that the purpose of 
many of these plans has been not to satisfy the needs of the 
people but to strengthen the military machine of the dictator- 
ship. The economic survey also deals with Soviet agriculture 
and the evils of collectivization. The unhappy condition of the 
Soviet worker is a subject dwelt upon extensively. 


In recent years some objections have been voiced regarding 
our allegedly excessive emphasis on the abundance of good 
things in America as compared with poverty-stricken life in 
Soviet Russia. It has been said that Soviet listeners feel offended 
by what seems to them American boasting and humiliating em- 
phasis on their own poverty and backwardness. There were 
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also some indications that the patriotic feelings of Soviet citizens 
might have been hurt by the constant exposure of the menda- 
cious Soviet claims to “achievements” and “successes” in every 
field. It is difficult to verify the truth of these assertions, and 
some skepticism with regard to them is surely justified. 


The so-called cultural survey was another weekly feature for 
nearly eight years. It covered a wide range of cultural matters 
both in the United States and the Soviet Union, including sci- 
ence and literature, philosophy and art, drama, and music. It 
endeavored to acquaint the Soviet audience with the contents of 
the best modern literary works published in the United States in 
English as well as in Russian — this at a time when Soviet cen- 
sorship prohibited not only the importation of works by Russian 
émigré writers (such as the Nobel prize winner Bunin, and 
others) but even any information about them. As for American 
literature, drama, sometimes even science and philosophy, if 
Soviet critics ever mentioned them, it was to convey a spiteful 
and perverted idea of their content and significance. The Voice 
commentator would point out the deliberate inaccuracies of 
Soviet criticism and would take pains to project, without undue 
polemics, a truthful picture of American cultural life. 


Closely related to general culture is the third permanent fea- 
ture of the program of commentaries — the “Talks about Faith,” 
dedicated to religious and philosophical issues. These talks are 
regularly given on Sundays and on the big holidays of the Or- 
thodox Chure h. Their subject is religious life in the widest 
sense. The “Talks about Faith” also seek to illuminate, in the 
spirit of religion, various problems of philosophy, metaphysics 
and, above all, ethics — all subjects excluded by the anti- 
religious Communist doctrine from the press and the radio and 
tolerate d only in the pulpit, and even there only under the vigi- 
lant eye of the propaganda agencies of the Party. In addition 
the Voice transmits the Orthodox Church service with the par- 
ticipation of famous Russian choirs. 


Two other permanent wee -kly commentaries deserve mention 
one on labor relations and the other on life in the countries be- 
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hind the Iron Curtain. These broadcasts are summaries of fac- 
tual material rather than commentaries in the full meaning of 
the word. In the field of labor relations the Voice deals in con- 
siderable detail with the American unions, and such matters as 
collective bargaining, improvements in working conditions and 
in the standard of living of wage earners, the pronouncements of 
prominent labor leaders, etc. Some attention is given to major 
events on the international labor scene. No opportunity is 
missed, on the other hand, for a critical discussion of the work 
and living conditions of the Soviet worker — his complete depen- 
dence on the state, his lack of civil rights (in fact, if not in 
theory ), the prohibition of strikes, and so on. The weekly sur- 
vey of the labor scene is often followed by a discussion of im- 
portant issues in the field of labor relations. On the basis of 
factual material, the writers of the commentary subject to criti- 
cal analysis the social and economic situation of labor in America 
and Soviet Russia. Frequently the commentators examine the 
theoretical tenets of Communism regarding labor and compare 
them with other social philosophies. Thus, for instance, they 
analyze the Marxist theories of surplus value, of crises, of the 
masses, etc. Elucidation of this kind is a weapon in the salutary 
ideological fight of the free world against the demagogic be- 
clouding of the truth by the Communists. 

Among the non-permanent commentaries those on political 
topics predominate in quantity and, to some extent, in quality 
as well. Many of them are in the nature of episodic observa- 
tions; yet they are not without a system of their own and can 
therefore be roughly divided into categories which include in- 
ternational life and the part played in it by the United States 
and Soviet Russia; a comprehensive coverage of American po- 
litical life; life in the Soviet Union; special events. This latter 
category reports on such topics as the resettlement in the United 
States of refugees from Communist countries, displaced persons, 
and postwar émigrés from the Soviet Union. In the form of in- 
terviews with such people, Voice commentators seek to give 
their Soviet listeners insight into the situation and to the frame 
of mind of their recent compatriots now in the United States. 
When in 1953, during the brief ebb in the surge of the cold 
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war, so-called Soviet “delegations” began arriving in the United 
States — kolkhoz members (pseudo-peasants ), architects, jour- 
nalists (actually Communist propagandists ) — staff members of 
the Russian language service accompanied them all over the 
country on the same footing as American newspapermen and 
then informed the Soviet audience about the impressions of the 
visitors. Quite recently some members of the staff have under- 
taken to acquaint themselves with American courts, schools, 
and other institutions through personal observation, in order to 
share the information gained in this way with the Soviet audi- 
ence of the Voice. 


How far does the Voice of America achieve its aim of letting 
Soviet listeners know the truth so often withheld from them? It 
is necessary to point out a few factors which inevitably tend to 
weaken the impact of the Voice broadcasts. One of them is the 
almost insupe ‘rable problem pre sented by the systematic, but 
fortunately incomplete, jamming of the transmission by means 
of various devices upon which the Soviet government spares no 
expense. The other factor — about which nothing can be done 
— is the peculiar position of a broadcasting agency sponsored by 
the government of a free country and beaming its broadcasts to 
a country under a dictatorship. After all, political propaganda 
in the United States as in other free countries is a minor function 
of the government, while Communist propaganda is the very 
substance and foundation of the policy of the Soviet dictators. 
Under these circumstances, for the Voice of America success- 
fully to compete with the propaganda machine of the Commu- 
nist dictators who regard demagogy and falsehood as an attri- 
bute and function of government is well-nigh impossible. More- 
over, the Soviet government, which is not accountable to the 
people and has full control of the national wealth, spends im- 
measurably larger sums on radio propaganda than the govern- 
ment of the United States. The Soviet radio has at its disposal 
the very best journalists, who are highly paid and have to take 
orders. The Voice of America has nothing like this power, and 
it is hardly necessary to explain what a serious disadvantage 
this is. 
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Nevertheless, it must be said that the Voice, and in particular 
its Russian- language service, is doing its best. According to re- 
ports reaching the Voice from behind the Iron Curtain, its 
broadcasts are listened to and in general are found satisfactory. 











The Moral World of Dostoevsky 


By GEorGE G. STREM 


‘Pe moral world of Dostoevsky is dominated by precepts 
which are basic to Christian philosophy deepened by Christian 
mysticism. 

Man should, in all humility, and of his own free will, abandon 
himself to God. Born a sinner, he will suffer because of his sins, 
but suffering will lead to his moral purification. He should, 
therefore, accept suffering as an inevitable part of his life. There 
can be no salvation for him if he relies on his own resources, by 
placing himself outside of God. Any effort to assert himself in 
his own right, as an independent creator rather than a creature, 
is doomed to dismal failure. Love and sympathy for our fellow- 
sufferers are sentiments through which man rises on the path 
to God. 

Simple as they are, such moral convictions constitute for 
Dostoevsky an inexhaustible source of artistic inspiration. In 
spite of their abstract nature, they enable him to produce works 
of a breathtaking interest. The conflict in these works arises 
from the struggle which complex human beings have to sustain 
as they come to grips with the basic moral laws of human des- 
tiny. With extraordinary passion and rare vigor the author 
demonstrates this truth. His consummate art of storytelling 
transforms these moral dissertations into fascinating narratives, 
capable even of attracting readers who are unable, or unwilling, 
to penetrate their deeper significance. 

Humility is the first and foremost virtue for Dostoevsky. It 
is the virtue by which man begins to lose himself in order to 
retrieve himself in God. Raskolnikov, in Crime and Punish- 
ment, becomes redeemable only after he awakens to the great 
meaning of his tribulations and accepts them with joy and 
gratitude. Until then his life had been but one terrible revolt 
against God's designs on him. His helper, Sonia, is a model of 
humility. It was out of humility that she had accepted the 
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frightful sacrifice by which she alone could help her wretched 
family. When Raskolnikov confesses his guilt to her, she imme- 
diately, without a moment's hesitation, indicates to him the only 
way by which he can extricate himself from his hopeless situa- 
tion: he must give himself up, humiliate the intellect which had 
led him astray, redeem himself through a new life of suffering. 
She is willing to share this new life with him. 

Humility and self-sacrifice constitute a sort of leitmotiv that 
runs through the entire work of Dostoevsky. His first novel, 
Poor People, exalts this virtue which also constitutes the basic 
theme of The Insulted and The Injured and of such monumental 
works as The Idiot and The Brothers Karamazov. Humility 
elevates even the most degraded individuals, such as Marmela- 
dov, the drunkard in Crime and Punishment. He seeks self- 
debasement with an almost masochistic abandon, for it is his 
way of atoning, to a very small extent, for his sins. 

By exalting the humiliated, Dostoevsky intends to show, 
moreover, that man is a complicated being, that the soul of even 
the lowest individual contains lofty elements. Since the hu- 
miliated may be God’s favorites, it is a great sin to revile them. 
Such treatment is bound to turn against its author: thus, the 
lecherous father of the brothers Karamazov is slain by his illegi- 
timate son who owes his existence to the sacrilegious abuse of 
his half-witted mother. 

Another example of Dostoevsky’s great love for the humble 
and the humiliated is found in Mary, the poor village girl, se- 
duced by a vagrant and left to her shame. She is rejected by all 
and leads an existence lower than that of the beasts she guards. 
“The idiot” bestows upon her a wealth of affection and induces 
the children of the village to show kindness to her. Thanks to 
his efforts the adults also gradually change their attitude toward 
the outcast who then dies in peace.’ 

Humility, indispensable for our moral elevation, has suffering 
for inevitable corollary. Those who suffer most are greatly loved 
by God. That is why Zosima, the saintly monk in The Brothers 
Karamazov bows down to Dimitri, the dissipated youth in whose 


'The Idiot, Modern Library Edition, Chapter 6, pp. 64-68. 
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face he sees much future suffering. Dostoevsky's profession of 
faith concerning the cleansing effect of suffering is expressed 
by Dimitri at his trial as he addresses the audience in these 
words: “Never, never should I have risen of myself . . . But the 
thunderbolt has fallen. I accept the torture of accusation, my 
public shame. I want to suffer, and by suffering I shall be 
purified.” 

This same idea constitutes the key to the understanding of 
Prince Myshkin’s behavior in The Idiot. The first time he be- 
holds the portrait of Nastasia Filipovna, it brings forth in him a 
torrent of sympathy, also an overwhelming feeling of respect. 
He exclaims: “There is so much suffering in her face!” He offers 
his hand to her and will sacrifice his love for Aglaia for her sake. 
Through her terrible inner suffering and horrible end Nastasia 
Filipovna is made worthy of being admitted to God’s presence. 
To eee about this result was the purpose of Myshkin’s brief 


appearance on the stage of the world. Once accomplished, he 
relapses into a-state of unconsciousness, improperly called 


idiocy. 

Raskolnikov, the principal character of Crime and Punish- 
ment, is also a great sufferer. He suffers both before he commits 
the murder and after, though then in a different way. Before, 
he suffers from the mediocrity of his life and is consumed by 
the desire to change it. His pride and ambition have persuaded 
him that he must not tread the beaten road of limited opportuni- 
ties but emerge from the mass of common men by means of a 
daring act. Such an act will of necessity violate the law that 
governs common men; he tells himself that he has a right to do 
that because he is not one of them. Deep down in his inner 
realm a doubt arises whether he is really one of those who have 
a right to commit such a wanton act. To silence this doubt he 
commits the crime. Once this is done, he suffers horribly be- 
cause he realizes that he is not the man who is able to create 
his own moral code, that the premise upon which his life had 
been based, was a false one. His intellect rebels against this 
verdict of his conscience. He will need superhuman efforts 


2The Brothers Karamazov, Modern College Library Edition, Book IX. 
“The Preliminary Investigation,” p. 618. 
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and Sonia's help to finally admit this error of his intellect and 
take the consequences. When he will accept suffering he will 
start on the way to redemption. In his case, suffering both be- 
fore and after, the deed falls into a single pattern which, in a 
mystical sense, represents the direction, meaning, and ultimate 
possibilities of all human existence. Raskolnikov’s crime sym- 
bolizes the fall of man, the original sin, which he can redeem 
at the price of suffering. His life after his fall represents man’s 
struggle for purification, in which struggle he will be assisted 
by his woman companion. Yet Raskolnikov is as much in need 
of Sonia as she is of him; through him, she is able to fulfill her 
own destiny. The same relationship of mutual need exists be- 
tween Dimitri and Grushenka and between Ivan and Ekaterina 
Ivanovna, in The Brothers Karamazov. 

Suffering, besides its cleansing effect, also becomes for Dos- 
toevsky a source of energy, a reason to love life. Sonte of his 
heroes deliberately seek suffering in quest of a great experience 
that will transform their lives. In The House of the Dead, for 
example, he relates the story of a convict, ordinarily meek and 
subdued, who one day threw an object at an official knowing 
that punishment for such an act was flogging to death. He was 
seeking martyrdom to manifest his absolute faith in God and 
his great love for man. 

Such mystical belief in the cleansing effect of suffering con- 
tains immense spiritual potentialities; but it is easy to see that 
it also opens the door to sectarianism. By his exalted humility. 
his trust in the redeeming value of self-abasement, Dostoevsky 
is, moreover, a representative of the Russian and perhaps of 
the Oriental soul. 

Crime is accompanied by suffering, and suffering is neces- 
sary for our redemption; Dostoevsky is therefore greatly inter- 
ested in criminals, especially in those who have taken the 
lives of their fellow humans. Murders are committed in all 
four of his maior works, in Crime and Punishment, The Idiot. 
The Possessed, and The Brothers Karamazov. Murderers are 
representatives of the human problem, carried to an extreme, 
namely whether a man bearing the stigma of the original sin 
is capable of rising from his degradation and participating 
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eventually in the glory of God. His answer is a hopeful one. 
Raskolnikov, an actual murderer, and Ivan Karamazov, a mur- 
derer by intent, will be redeemed because they renounce their 
intellect and will listen to the voice of their better nature; others, 
like Smerdyakov, in The Brothers Karamazov, Nikolay, in The 
Possessed, Svidrigailoy, in Crime and Punishment, those whom 
[ would call “men without faith or grace,” and of whom I will 
speak later at greater length, must go down the road to perdi- 
tion. 

Dostoevsky’s belief that the intellect, not supported by faith, 
corrupts man, becomes for him the premise to many other con- 
victions that are essential for us to know in order to appreciate 
correctly his attitude toward some of the most important social 
and moral phenomena of his and our time. 

Our author postulates that man, proud of his social and tech- 
nical achievements, tends to emancipate himself from God, nay, 
to substitute himself for God. Kirilov, one of the most poignant, 
most tragic of his characters, declares: “God is the pain of the 
fear of death. He who will conquer pain and terror will be- 
come himself a god.”* His inner life is gravitating around the 
single question of God's existence or non-existence, the same 
which also dominates the lives of Raskolnikov, Ivan, Nikolay 
(in The Possessed), Ipolite (in The Idiot), and others. All 
these men frantically ask this same question but none of them 
can come forth with a straight “yes” or “no” answer. Their 
reason tries to show that it and it alone is real, while a voice 
coming from a deeper region of their being repudiates this pre- 
posterous claim of reason. This struggle is presented by Dos- 
toevsky on a mystical plane as a struggle between good and 
evil, or God and the Devil. The dialogue between the spirit of 
good and the spirit of evil* is presented by him with unparal- 
leled lucidity, with the skill, almost the casuistry of a scholastic 
debater. He repeats this debate again and again, because he is 
immensely concerned with the problem dealing with the pur- 
pose of life and of man’s destiny. He weighs the so-called real- 


®The Possessed, p. 105. 


‘The Devil actually appears to Ivan (Book XI, Chapter IX), The 
Brothers Karamazov. 
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ity of the outside world and the invisible reality of our inner 
realm. He knows, better than anyone, the pride of the intellect, 
his claim on the sole domination of our lives, the extreme variety 
of arguments it can bring up in favor of this claim. If man is 
purely a rational being he will be free from the shackles of his 
conscience, he will determine right or wrong from the point of 
view of his own personal advantages. And, in the great de- 
bate, Dostoevsky makes himself the devil's advocate, to expose 
this captivating thesis with great eloquence.’ The subtlety and 
vigor of his argumentation in what appears the defense of rea- 
son are such that they can at first mislead the reader as to the 
author’s real convictions. No lesser man than Nietzsche de- 
clared: “Dostoevsky is the only one who taught me something 
in psychology.” Yet Nietzsche did not want to see that Dos- 
toevsky had assembled all evidence against God only to shatter 
it by showing that if man draws the ultimate conclusions from 
such evidence, he will perish. Nietzsche only takes over the 
negative side of Dostoevsky’s philosophical exposé, not caring 
to see that Dostoevsky desperately tried to show that this phi- 
losophy of Superman spelled the doom of Western civilization. 
This central effort, namely to counteract the temptation of the 
Superman theory, constitutes the starting point around which 
are built Crime and Punishment, the most tightly-knit of his 
novels, as well as his pathetic and explosive work, The Possessed, 
and his monumental, The Brothers Karamazov. A brief analysis 
of these books will reveal this central preoccupation of their 
author. 


We have seen how Raskolnikov has been led by his pride and 
ambition to commit an act which places him outside of human- 
ity. As soon as the crime is committed, he becomes Cain, an 
outcast from human society. This feeling of being rejected from 
communion with fellow humans burns him with an inextinguish- 
able flame; he must abandon his mother and sister, must shun 
friendship for fear of sullying those who approach him. It 


5See the chapter, “Pro and Contra” Book V, (The Brothers Karamazov); 
also the discussions between Raskolnikov and Porfiry in Crime and Pun- 
ishment. 


®Quoted by André Gide in his Dostoievsky, cover page. 
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must be so, because he is essentially a moral person whose con- 
science punishes him for his crime. 

His punishment begins immediately following, nay simul- 
taneously with, the commission of the crimes. Indeed, as he 
takes his victim's money, he suddenly realizes that the moral 
justification he had given to himself to commit crime was a 
fallacious one. He realizes that he had never been really in- 
terested in money — what he really wanted was to prove to him- 
self that he was an extraordinary man. When he has the money 
in his hands he does not even cast a glance at it; neither will 
he count it later or think of what he will do with it. He fully 
realizes that he had committed his crime for nothing, that he 
had not proved to himself that he was an extraordinary man, 
since the obstacle he had done away with was not in the nature 
of the fulfillment of some great idea. The whole Superman 
idea, built up at the cost of so much torment to himself, had col- 
lapsed. He knows it though he would not admit it consciously. 
From this realization he suffers. 

Both Svidrigailov and Porfiry see through him. The latter, 
especially, dissects the Superman logic with clarity and lays it 
bare before him. “It’s as well that you only killed the old wo- 
man. If you'd invented another theory, you might have done 
something a thousand times more hideous.”” 

Raskolnikov's attempt to escape the hand of justice is not 
motivated by fear of punishment, but simply by the conviction 
that the murder of the old woman, though punishable by law, 
is in reality not a reprehensible nor morally wicked act. He 

calls her “a louse” and tries to persuade himself that by killing 
her, he had rid mankind of a harmful insect. This conviction 
accompanies him even to Siberia; indeed, even after he had sur 
rendered, he still clings to the belief that he had been the victim 
of “some decree of blind fate,” that his crime had been “a simple 
blunder which could have happened to anyone.”* Because he 
thought of himself as a victim of fate who did not deserve his 
punishment, he kept aloof from his fellow prisoners who in- 
tensely disliked him. Slowly, however, grace penetrates him, 

*Crime and Punishment, Part VI, Chapter I, p. 445. 

‘Crime and Punishment, Epilogue II, p. 525. 
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thanks especially to the infinite devotion of Sonia, his guardian 
angel. After a serious illness — which always occurs at moments 
of grave mortal crises in the lives of Dostoevsky’s heroes — he 
finally understands the essence of the love of men and the love 
of God. From that moment on, he starts on the road toward a 
higher, purer life; his past appears to him as a trial necessary to 
reach the stage of inner satisfaction which he had reached. 
From then on he will strive and suffer, but he will no longer 
rebel against his destiny. He is saved, because he has defeated 
the Superman in him, he has become human again. 

The title The Possessed indicates that the author intended to 
present a story of persons haunted by their demons. These 
demons are precisely the same as those which also haunted 
Raskolnikov, the voices that whisper to man that he should 
emancipate himself from God and make himself free. More- 
over, in this novel the author also is bent upon showing what 
happens to society when men listen to those voices and draw 
conclusions from such a choice. 


Peter Verhovensky, one of the few complete immoralists 
among all of Dostoevsky’s characters, dreams of unfolding the 
banner of the anti-Christ and of conquering Russia in his name, 
but he understands that he himself lacks the mass-appeal neces- 

sary for such an undertaking. He, therefore, woos his friend 
Stavrogin, who, on the contrary has an extraordinarily fascinat- 
ing power over all those who come in contact with him, men and 
women alike. Nikolay has an outstanding ability to assimilate 
both the arguments in favor of the supremacy of the intellect, 
and also those which point to the spiritual destiny of man. He 
made converts in both directions, won over Shatov to the service 
of God, and Kirilov to the doctrine of Superman. There is an 
invisible crown on his head; he was obviously born to play a 
superior role in life. 

Yet, in spite of all these wonderful gifts of nature he will 
prove a failure in life because he cannot muster enough sincer- 
ity or zeal to embrace either cause, while flirting at times with 
both immorality and highest morality. He is best characterized 
in Kirilov’s words: “If he has faith, he does not believe he has; 
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if he has no faith, he does not believe he has not.”*® Because he 
fails to make a choice he harms all those who cross his path, 
wastes away his own life, forfeits his salvation. He ends in the 
same abominable way as Smerdyakov in The Brothers Karama- 
zov:. he puts an end to his life by hanging himself. The phi- 
losophical proposition set forth in Nikolay’ s example is that man, 
by not choosing, chooses negatively. 

Kirilov, another of the possessed, is consumed by that same 
struggle between the Superman and God in him. Apparently, 
he, too, had decided in favor of what he calls freedom. He 
wishes to manifest his freedom by a strange means: by killing 
himself. His theory is that if man is free, he can do with his 
life whatever he pleases and end it whenever he pleases. The 
duel in Kirilov’s soul continues almost until the end of the novel. 
The final decision comes after a ghastly scene between Verho- 
vensky and Kirilov. The former wants to exploit Kirilov’s sui- 
cide to exonerate himself from Shatov's murder. He urges him 
to acknowledge in writing the responsibility for this deed be- 
fore making good on his boast to kill himself. Under the horri- 
ble pressure to which he is exposed, Kirilov loses his mind. He 
complies with the other man’s wish only when he is no longer 
master of his actions. His suicide does not prove at all what it 
was intended to prove: far from being a triumph of his free 
will, it represents a dismal failure of his intellect. 

Suicide is the fate of most of these men who lose out in the 
struggle between faith and reason. Smerdyakov tries hard to 
believe in God; he studies the fathers of the church before he 
kills himself. Ivan, during his last visit to him, finds a book en- 
titled Sayings of the Holy Father Isaac the Syrian, on his table. 
Smerdyakov must die because he cannot find in himself the 
strength and humility of accepting: the world’s condemnation 
and punishment for his deed as had. Raskolnikov. 

Svidrigailov, in Crime and Punishment, also kills himself be- 
cause his life had become meaningless to him. He had led a 
thoroughly depraved existence, had caused the death of one of 
his servants, and was also responsible for the death of his wife. 


*The Possessed, p. 579. 
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Between him and Raskolnikov, there is something in common, 
as he himself sees it immediately upon his first encounter with 
the latter.’ This common trait is the stigma of a murder which 
they both wear. He cannot be redeemed, however, because he 
is not suffering from his conscience: he refused salvation which 
was offered to him by Dounia, Raskolnikov’s sister, who once 
served as a governess in his house, and was interested in bring- 
ing this depraved man back on the road to a moral life. He 
thought only of taking advantage of her interest to seduce her. 
Among the three Gratien Karamazov, Alyosha represents 
the saintly man, the triumph of the soul; Ivan is an exponent of 
the doctrine of Superman. He has a superior intellect and is 
very proud of his reasoning faculties. In spite of this, however, 
he too, must fight the duel between these faculties and his con- 
science. His life comes to a crossroads when his father is about 
to marry Grushenka, in which case Ivan would have certainly 
lost his inheritance. Smerdyakov, his half-brother and intel- 
lectual disciple, also covets a sum of money which the old man 
has prepared to offer to his fiancée. He sounds out Ivan, anxious 
as he is to know whether the latter would approve of his father’s 
murder, which would solve all their problems. By consenting 
to depart, Ivan implicitly approves the crime. He is the real 
murderer of his father, though Smerdyakov is his tool. He re- 
fuses, however, to admit this fact to himself, but he cannot 
escape the torments of his conscience. In a literal sense the 
devil appears before him and holds long dialogues with him. 
The devil, representative of his mind, urges him to profit by the 
fact that Dimitri, his brother, is indicted in his place and that 
the money inherited from their dead father opens before him a 
life full of material pleasures. “One who recognizes the truth 
even now may legitimately order his life as he pleases, on the 
new principles. In that sense, ‘all things are lawful’ for him,” 
the devil suggests. The new man “may well become the man- 
god .. . he may lightheartedly overstep all the barriers of the 
old morality of the slave man. if necessary,” he suggests. But 
Ivan, writing in torment, finds the answer: “You are only the 


Crime and Punishment, Part IV, Chapter I, p. 281. 
"The Brothers Karamazov, Part IV, Book XI, Chapter “Ivan,” p. 789 
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incarnation of myself, but only of one side of me. . . of my 
thoughts and feelings, but only the nastiest and stupidest of 
them.” He comes out victorious, won over to a moral life. Ivan 
then suffers a grave illness, a brain fever, which represents the 
end of the rule of his intellect and after which — the author 
intimates — a new life will begin for him. 

Dimitri, the third brother, pays for his dissipated youth by 
suffering in his prison and at his trial. He, too, however, will 
be redeemed as a new light had risen in his inner world. 
Through his conversion he will also save Grushenka. 

Dostoevsky’s central theme, namely that civilized man is es- 
sentially a moral being, and as such, must abide by the ethical 
concepts which distinguish him from primitive creatures, im- 
plies, as we have seen, his belief that each man is responsible 
not only for himself but also for his fellow men. The problem 
of the Superman becomes, therefore, a social problem; the crisis 
of the individual becomes the crisis of society. Dostoevsky is 
fully aware of the existence of such a crisis in our society; he 
beholds the symptoms thereof in the materialistic evolution of 
the western world. The entire first part of his Notes from the 
Underground constitutes a strong tirade against this materialis- 
tic tendency of our culture. Man, says the author, will reject 
the blessings of a rational civilization and will plunge into 
dangerous chaos only to maintain his individuality. 


In sharp contrast with what he had seen in the Western coun- 
tries, Dostoevsky believed that the spiritual values to which he 
referred still prevailed and would always prevail in his native 
Russia. Many times throughout his works he expresses the 
opinion that Russia is destined to re gene rate the world, to lead 
it back on the path of spiritual revival. “Russia is the only God- 
fearing country on earth, destined to save the world in the name 
of God”: the Russian people are the ones to which are given the 
kevs of life and of a new world, he asserted in The Possessed.” 
Thus, nationalism and religion mix in Dostoevsky’s soul: a mes- 
sianic idea of Russia’s mission inspires him. It is a supreme irony 
of history that Russia was the first country to accept officially the 


'2The Possessed, p. 234. 
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philosophy of historical materialism and to draw conclusions 
from such a philosophy. It is also an irony of history that this 
new Russia which he could not have helped repudiating had 
he lived to see it, is now claiming him as one of her own, after 
denouncing him for several decades as a false prophet. 

Because of all that has been said here, it is obvious that Dos- 
toevsky denied that social revolution was the means of reviving 
our civilization. To be sure, he denounced the abuses of capi- 
talism as he saw them, the exploitation of the poor by the rich, 
the unnecessary misery created by the greed of men. Yet he 
is, above all, preoccupied with the spiritual problems of man, 
his temptations, his moral growth, his redemption. 

In summary, one can assert that Dostoevsky is a deeply relig- 
ious artist who puts his art in the service of his ethical ideals. 
Basically, he reduces the problems of man to that of a choice 
between good and evil, the good being the choice dictated to 
him by something akin to Kant’s “categorical imperative.” 

Through the great stress he lays on humility as the primary 
virtue of man, Dostoevsky approaches the realm of mysticism. 
He is a mystic also because he transcends the daily happenings 
of human lives, elevating them to a plane where they become 
symbols of some moral idea. His mysticism is merged with 
nationalism, the belief in the messianic mission of Russia. He 
associates the individual and society by showing the repercus- 
sions of the choice of the individual on all menkind. His mes- 
sianic ideas apart, his message not only remains valid today, but 


the call for a spiritual revival constitutes the most acute prob- 
lem of our time. 











The “Anecdote”: 
Unrationed Soviet Humor 


By WiututiAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN 


— in official Soviet publications is rationed, controlled, 
and directed. Therefore there is not much of it. Occasionally 
Krokodil, the Soviet Punch, publishes a story or cartoon hitting 
off neatly one of the inosienernble aspects of Soviet bureaucracy. 
But as a rule jokes written with an eye nervously cocked at the 
censor in the background are rather feeble. What has pre- 
served the Russian reputation for sardonic wit is the “anecdote,” 
the imaginary story with a barb that is never written down, that 
circulates, at least in the larger cities, with the speed of wild- 
fire until it is replaced by a new one, inspired by some new 
development. 

A comple te collection of these anecdotes would be a very 
useful series of corrective footnotes to official versions of Soviet 
history. For these contraband witticisms deal with just the 
subjects which are not mentioned in Soviet newspapers and 
magazines, at least not in the spirit of the clandestine humor- 
ists: with acts of arbitrary terror, with failings of individual 
Soviet leaders, with hardships and de ‘privations and derogatory 
comparisons between Soviet and “capitalist” living conditions. 

Anecdotes began to crop up as soon as the Soviet regime was 
established and abolished freedom of the press. Perhaps the 
oldest is a play on the names of the two leading Soviet news- 
papers, Izvestiya (“News ) and Pravda (“Truth”). The quip 
went: There is no news in “Truth” and no truth in “News” 

Some of these illicit jokes are fitted to a particular event. So, 
at the time of Lenin’s death the story got about in Moscow that 
burglars, after pillaging an apartment, left behind a note: “Lenin 
is dead, but we are carrying on his work.” 

Others are of more general application. The first one I recall, 
after arriving in Moscow in 1922, described three men, a French- 
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man, a Russian, and a Jew, condemned to death by the Soviet 
political police and given the right to make one last request. 
The Frenchman asked only for a good dinner with a bottle of 
champagne. The Russian asked to be inscribed as a member of 
the Communist Party. This occasioned some surprise; on being 
pressed for an explanation he acidly declared: 


“So that there will be one less scoundrel in the world when I 


am dead.” 


Finally the Jew put in a plea for a dish of strawberries. On 
being told that the fruit would not be in season for six months he 
observed: 


“I can wait.” 


As the figure of Josef Stalin dominated Soviet life for more 
than a quarter of a century, it is natural that many anecdotes 
are aimed at this formidable dictator personally. These were 
told with more circumspection than others. For, while there 
was little effort to stamp out the circulation of anecdotes alto- 
gether, those reflecting personally on the dictator might involve 
unpleasant consequences for those who repeated them. 


One Stalin joke represents two Russians as discussing who is 
the greater man, Stalin or President Hoover. 


“Hoover taught the Americans not to drink,” says one. 


“Yes,” replies the other, “but Stalin taught the Russians not to 
eat.” 


During the grim, hungry years of the First Five Year Plan 
there was the story of Stalin complaining to the Soviet Presi- 
dent at that time, Mikhail Kalinin, that there were mice in 
his study. 


“Just put up a sign: Collective Farm named after Stalin, and 
half the mice will die of hunger and the other half will run 
away, was Kalinin’s remedy for the situation. 


Stalin, especially in the last years of his life, was the object 
of fulsome flattery. The word “great” or “greatest” was virtually 
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compulsory in speeches referring to him and his omniscience 
was supposed to extend to such fields as philosophy and linguis- 
tics in which his knowledge was limited, to say the least. This 
trait in the dictator's personality is hit off in an anecdote about 
a competition for a statue to Russias great poet, Alexander 
Pushkin. The winning design was a gigantic statue of Stalin 
reading a small book of Pushkin’s poems. 


There are two anecdotes which may be considered interna- 
tional, since I have heard them told of Stalin in the Soviet Union 
and of Hitler in Germany. 


One of these stories represents the dictator as going incognito 
to a moving-picture theater in search of recreation. He sits 
down in the back row unnoticed. When his own picture is 
thrown on the screen the audience stands up, shouting with 
applause. The dictator modestly remains seated. The man 
nearest him in the applauding audience whispers: 


“Many people feel just as you do. But it would be much safer 
for you personally to stand up and join in the applause.” 


The other is of a dictator, Stalin or Hitler, being pulled out of 
a lake where he was in danger of drowning. Introducing him- 
self to his rescuer, he offers the latter any desired reward. The 
rescuer replies: 


“I want just one thing. Don't tell anyone that I saved you.’ 

Still another anecdote describes Stalin, duly accompanied by 
security police, inspecting a lunatic asylum. The affair goes 
off according to plan, with loud applause for the dictator at 
the inmates. A member of the security police notices that a 
few persons connected with the institution are standing aside. 
not joining in the demonstration. Their reply, when questioned 
about their nonparticipation, is 


“Oh. we are warders here, not patients.” 


Stalin was a renowned practitioner of the principle, “Divide 
and rule,” both in dealing with foreign nations and in maintain- 
ing his personal rule at home. So the following story is accur- 
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ate in spirit, if not in actual fact. Two of Stalin's principal lieu- 
tenants were Vyacheslav Molotov and Lazar Kaganovich. 


According to the story, Stalin calls in Molotov and asks him 
how he is getting on with Kaganovich. “Splendidly, Comrade 
Stalin. We are working together for the building up of social- 
ism.” 

“But why does Kaganovich tell everyone that you stutter?” 

“Well, I do have a little speech impediment.” 


“Yes, but Kaganovich is unpleasant about it. He talks all the 
time about your stuttering, mocks you, says you talk like an old 
woman. If he were a good friend of yours, he wouldn't do that, 
would he?” 


After dismissing Molotov with the idea that Kaganovich is 
not his best friend, Stalin starts to implant the same thought in 
Kaganovich. Calling him in and getting the same answer about 
cordial co-operation, the dictator proceeds as follows: 


“Why does Molotov tell everyone that you are a Jew?” 
“Well, I am a Jew.” 


Yes, but Molotov is unpleasant on the subject. He talks about 
it all the time, tells‘ anti-Semitic stories. He wouldn’t do that 
if he were a genuine friend, would he?” 


And, having got rid of both his henchmen with seeds of mu- 
tual mistrust firmly implanted, Stalin rubs his hands and com- 
ments: 


“Now I can work in peace.” 

At least one anecdote has caught up with the man who is 
closest to being Stalin's heir apparent, Nikita Khrushchev. This 
is the story that a Soviet citizen was sentenced to ten years in 
prison for calling Khrushchev a drunken incompetent. “Three 
years for defaming a high official, seven years for revealing a 
state secret.” 

Some Soviet anecdotes are clearly linked with a special phase 
in Soviet history. This conundrum clearly belongs to the period 
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of rationing and food shortage in 1929-1932: “What people in 
the world eats the most?” “The Russians, because they can eas- 
ily eat up a week’s rations in a day.” 


To this same period belongs one of the more blatantly coun- 
ter-revolutionary stories. This is to the effect that what Russia 
most needs, in its difficulties with forced collective farming and 
highspeed industrial building, is three Tsars. Peter the Great 
to finish the incomplete construction under the Five Year Plan; 
Alexander II, to liberate the peasants from the new serfdom of 
the collective farm; and Nicholas II, so that the country could 
again raise a good harvest. 


The anecdote is sometimes a conundrum, as in this case: 
“What money is the jolliest to travel with?” 
“The Soviet ruble, because everyone laughs on seeing it.” 


Not unnaturally the political police and its methods of inter- 
rogation and obtaining confessions figure in some of the anec- 
dotes. One, which began to circulate before the war, when 
Poland was entirely independent of the Soviet Union, tells of 
a host of rabbits appearing on the Soviet-Polish frontier, apply- 
ing for admission to Poland. 


Their reason? “The G.P.U. (current initials for the Politica] 
Police ) has given orders to arrest every camel in the Soviet Un- 
ion. “But you are not camels.” “Just try to tell that to the 
G.P.U...” is the re ply of the terrified rabbits. 


One of the best anecdotes in this category reports a downcast 
looking professor of music as being re proached by an offici: al 
of the political police. “What's the matter with you, professor? 
Havent you read Comrade Stalin's latest spee ch about life be 
coming gayer and more joyous?” 


“Yes,” says the professor, “but I am discouraged by the qual- 
ity of some of my students. In my class in musical history I put 
the question: “Who composed the opera, Eugene Onegin? Not 
one gave the right answer. 
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“I'm glad you told me of that, professor. It looks as if coun- 
ter-revolution is at work in your class, perhaps with some Trot- 
skyism and American imperialism. Our organization is here to 
deal with that sort of thing. Just come back to me in two 
weeks, and I am sure the situation will be cleared up.” 


The professor returns after two weeks and is greeted by a 
beaming police official: 


“Well, professor, there is nothing like our organization for 
getting to the bottom of a conspiracy. We arrested every mem- 
ber of your class and after a few separate all-night grillings we 
got signed confessions from six of them that they had written 
Eugene Onegin themselves!” 


Another “secret police’ ’ anecdote relates to a time when there 
was an official campaign for more mildness and courtesy toward 
the average citizen. A uniformed G.P.U. official was on a crowd- 
ed Moscow streetcar with a group of Soviet citizens. One of 
the latter sneezed and the G.P.U. man inquired, in a voice of 
thunder: “Who sneezed?” A terrified silence was the first re- 
sponse. The question was repeated. The passengers picked on 
the luckless sneezer and urged him to confess; otherwise every- 
one on the car might be arrested. When he timidly admitted 
the sneeze, the G.P.U. man, conscientiously carrying out the 
new instructions, responded: “To your good health.” 


There is the story of an evening entertainment, for which tick- 
ets are sold at a high price, but with the condition that anyone 
might have his money back if he did not like the last number. 
The general entertainment was execrable; but the intention of 
anyone in the audience to ask for his money back was quickly 
abandoned when the last number proved to be a political police 
band playing the “Internationale,” the Soviet official hymn until 
it was replaced by a more nationalist song during the war. 


Anecdotes in another category strike the note of disillusion- 
ment, of scepticism about the official propaganda line of Com- 
munism marching from victory to victory while non-Communist 
nations sink deeper into the morass of economic stagnation and 
decay. 
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The Soviet leaders, gathered on top of Lenin’s mausoleum, 
discuss among themselves whether the workers are loyal to the 
regime. They decide to put to the test one demonstrator in the 
throngs parading through the Red Square. The worker is taken 
to the top of the Kremlin wall and asked if he will prove his de- 
votion to the Soviet system by —v to what seems certain 
death. He jumps without a moment's hesitation, is caught in a 
net prepared for the emergency and congratulated on his devo- 
tion. But one of the witnesses of the scene, asking the worker 
why he leaped with so little hesitation gets the disillusioned 
reply: “Oh, to the devil with the life we are leading.” 


A peasant on a collective farm, visiting an exhibition, is shown 
a radio station powerful enough to be heard in foreign countries, 
even in America. He pleads for permission to speak over the 
station and is finally given permission to say just one word. Step- 


ping up to the microphone he shouts “Help!” with all the power 
of his voice. 


A Communist slogan of the thirties was to overtake and out- 
strip America. This produced an anecdote of the Soviet citizen 
who goes up to a prominent Communist and pleads: 


“Comrade, when we come abreast of America please let me 
off. I don’t want to go any farther.” 


A Soviet citizen remarks that he has a job which, although it 
does not pay much, is easy and permanent. It is, he explains, 
to stand on top of a tower and watch for the outbreak of the 
flame of world revolution. 


The anecdote habit has spread to the countries which have 
been brought into the Soviet sphere of influence. Here is one 
from Czechoslovakia. 


An international inspection commission, visiting a fac ‘tory int 
Czechoslovakia, notices a small number of cars parke ed on the 
outskirts. It puts the question ° ‘To whom does the factory be- 
long?” and gets the reply: “To the workers.” “To whom do the 
cars belong?” “To the bosses.” Visiting a similar factory in the 
United States, the commission puts the same questions and is 
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informed that the factory belongs to the bosses, the cars, many 
times more numerous, to the workers. 


A Polish story is that Poles who go to hell are offered a choice 
between “Capitalist Hell’ and “Socialist Hell.” They all choose 
the “Socialist Hell,” because they know coal deliveries will be 
lagging, pitchforks unrepaired and the devils all drunk and in- 


competent. 


The persistence of the anecdote after forty years of Soviet rule 
is proof that thinking cannot be completely planned and that the 
sense of irony and humor is not to be extinguished. 





The Last Days of the Russian 
Monarchy - Nicholas IT at 
Army Headquarters - 


By Sir Peter BARK 


a the tragic days of March 14-15, 1917, the destiny of 
the great Russian Empire was sealed by the army at its Gen- 
eral Headquarters. 

The month of March has often proved a fatal one in the his- 
tory of Russia. On March 25, 1801, Emperor Paul I, who had 
become mad, was assassinated. On March 13, 1881, the un- 
fortunate Emperor Alexander II, who had given his country 
great liberal reforms, was blown to pieces by a bomb. On Marc h 
15, 1917, Emperor Nicholas II abdicated, and it is from that mo- 
ment that the eclipse of a great country began. 

The Emperor left Headquarters in Mogilev for Tsarskoe Selo 
during the night of March 12-13. By order of the revolution- 
aries, ‘who had occupied the Ministry of Ways and Communi- 
cations, his train was stopped en route and directed to Pskov. 
seat of the headquarters of the northern front, under the com- 
mand of General Rousky. The General was in continuous com- 
munication by direct telegraphic line with the President of the 
Duma, Rodzyanko, who now headed the revolution, and with 
the Emperor's Chief-of-Staff, at Mogilev, General Alexeev. 

The Emperor arrived in Pskov with his attendants on Wednes- 
day, March 14, about 8:00 p.m. and received General Rousky 
in his private car. The Emperor had received the following 
telegram from General Alexeev: 

The imminent dangers which threaten us, namely the anarchy 
which can invade the whole country, demoralizing the troops and 


rendering impossible the continuation of the war in present circum- 
stances, demand the publication by Your Majesty of a calming 


*This is a chapter from the author's unpublished Memoirs. All dates are 
according to the new style. [Ed.] 
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declaration. This would only be possible by constituting a govern- 
ment responsible to the Duma and by authorizing the President of 
the Imperial Duma to form it. The news which I have received 
still leaves hope that the deputies under the presidency of Rodzyanko 
will succeed in preventing the disaster and that it will be possible to 
work with them. But each hour that passes diminishes the chances 
of restoring order and increases the possibility of success of the ex- 


treme left. I implore Your Imperial Majesty to publish the following 
manifesto: 


“To all our loyal subjects: 


The terrible and ferocious enemy is making his last efforts to con- 
quer us. The decisive hour is near. The destiny of Russia, the honor 
of our heroic army, the well-being of the people, the future of our 
country which is he to all of us, requires at any price the continua- 
tion of the war to final victory. In the hope of gathering the living 
forces of the nation to achieve victory, I have decided to constitute 
a government responsible to the people’s representatives and I have 
authorized the President of the Duma, Rodzyanko, to form it, choos- 
ing persons who hold the confidence of all Russia. I hope that all 
my loyal subjects will rally to the Throne and the representatives of 
the nation and will help our army to fulfill its supreme task. 

In the name of Russia, I appeal to all her children to fulfill their 
duty to their country, to prove that she is invincible and that not 
one effort of the enemy can inflict defeat.” 


Rousky remained in audience with the Emperor for a long 
time and only left him after 11:00 p.m. Then he had a con- 
versation by direct telegraphic line with Rodzyanko. He told 
him that the Emperor had agreed that the President of the 
Duma should form a new government responsible to the Duma, 
and he also informed him of the manifesto telegraphed by Gen- 
eral Alexeev. He added that the Emperor awaited Rodzyanko 
in Pskov. Rodzyanko answered that he could not leave the 
capital, as he feared that anarchy would increase in his absence. 
He had the impression that his own power was shaky and uncer- 
tain. He had been obliged to form a Provisional Government. 
Passions were breaking loose around him and, in those circum- 
stances, he feared that the concessions announced by the Em- 
peror would no longer suffice. People were now insisting that 
the Emperor should abdicate in favor of his son, who, during 
his minority, would have to remain under the regency of Grand 
Duke Michael. 
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General Rousky imparted the gist of this conversation to 
General Alexeev. Either personally, or through his aides, 
Alexeev informed all army commanders of the situation, inviting 
them to send a telegram to the Emperor, through General Rous- 
ky, imploring him to abdicate in favor of his heir, Grand Duke 
Alexis, with Grand Duke Michael as regent. 

The following telephone conversation took place between 
General Klembovsky of Headquarters, and one of the army com- 
manders, General Evert: 


General Alexeev has authorized me to communicate to you the 
following: His’ Majesty is in Pskov. He has consented to publish 
a manifesto which satisfies the desires of his people and to form a 
government responsible to the Duma. His Majesty has authorized 
the President of the Duma to form a new cabinet. 

When the general commanding the northern front gave this 
communication to the President of the Duma, the latter replied, 
at 2:30 a.m., that the publication of the manifesto would have 
been opportune on March 12, but that it would now be useless. 
The revolution had broken out in all its fury, it was extremely 
difficult to check popular passions, the troops were demoralized. 
Until now, the President of the Duma possessed national confi- 
dence, but he feared that he would no longer be able to contain 
the revolutionary movement which was destroying everything 
in its way. The dynasty problem had been clearly spelled out 
by the revolutionaries. The war could not be brought to an end 
unless the Emperor abdicated in favor of his son. Existing cir- 
cumstances did not admit of any other solution. Every minute 
of indecision could only increase popular demands. The army 
was on the side of the Provisional Government and the railway 
system was under its control. The army must be saved from 
demoralization, the war waged to the end, the independence of 
Russia and of the dynasty must be saved at the price of con- 
cessions, however bitter. General Klembovsky concluded: 


If you share these views, please telegraph your humble request to 
His Majesty urgently and by the intermediacy of General Rousky, at 
the same time sending a copy to General Alexeev. I repeat that the 
loss of a minute may be fatal to the existence of Russia. The com- 
manders-in-chief of the army must be united on this point and act 
with the same purpose in mind, in order to protect the army from 
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hesitations and defections which are probable. The army must con- 
tinue to fight against the foreign enemy. Decisions concerning do- 
mestic policy must be taken in such a way that the army will not 
have to take part in revolutionary measures. It can be done if those 
decisions are taken by high authorities. 

March 15, 1917, 10:15 a. m. 

General Evert asked whether he still had time to come to an 
agreement with the commanders-in-chief of the other armies, 
and whether these generals had received the same communica- 
tion. 

General Klembovsky replied: 

All commanders-in-chief have received the same communication. 
Time is pressing, every minute is precious. There is no other issue. 
The ——— hesitates. The unanimity of opinion of the comman- 
ders-in-chief can move him to take the only decision which could 
save Russia and the dynasty. If there are any more delays, Rodzyan- 
ko fears that he will be unable to maintain order and that the whole 
country may sink into anarchy. The Tauride Palace and the Em- 
peror’s family are guarded by troops which are on the side of the 
revolt. 

The conversation ended at 11:00 p. m. 

General Brusilov received the same communication from Gen- 
eral Alexeev, who also requested him to telegraph the Emperor. 
Brusilov immediately replied: “One must not hesitate. Time 
presses. I agree with you. I am telegraphing my humble request 
immediately to the Emperor through the intermediacy of Gen- 
eral Rousky. I entirely share your views. There can be no other 
opinion on this subject.” 


On Thursday morning, March 15, General Rousky reported to 
the Emperor the conversation he had had with Rodzyanko dur- 
ing the night and submitted to His Majesty the telegrams which 
he had received from the commanders-in-chief of the armies. 
At 2:30 p. m., the Emperor received the following telegram from 
General Alexeev: “I take the liberty of submitting to Your Im- 
perial Majesty the following telegrams which I have received:” 

From Grand Duke Nicholas: 


General Alexeev has described to me the dangers of the situation 
and asks me to join him in confirming that one must take extraordi- 
nary measures to ensure victory which is necessary for the well-being 
and future of Russia and the safety of the dynasty. As a loyal sub- 
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ject, faithful to the oath which I have sworn, I make bold to implore 
your Imperial Majesty on my knees to save Russia and your heir, for 
whom I know that Your Imperial Majesty has the deepest love. Af- 
ter making the sign of the cross, do yield to him your inheritance! 
There is no other solution. I invoke the Almighty with more ardor 
than I have ever done and implore Him to grant you strength and 
to protect you. 


From General Brusilov: 


I beg leave to transmit to His Majesty my humble request which 
is based on my loyal love for my country and for the throne. The 
only means of saving the situation and to continue the war, without 
which Russia will be lost, is to abdicate in favor of the Grand Duke, 
your heir, under the regency of Grand Duke Michael Alexandrovich. 
There is no other solution, but one must hasten, in order that the 
revolutionary fires be extinguished as soon as possible, otherwise in- 
numerable catastrophies will follow. By that act of Your Majesty 
the dynasty will be saved and the crown will pass on to its legitimate 
heir. 


From General Evert: 


The Chief of staff of Your Majesty has informed me of the situation 
in Petrograd, Tsarskoe Selo, in the Baltic Sea and in Moscow. I 
know also the conversations of General Rousky with the President 
of the Duma. ‘Sir, one could not rely upon the army to check the re- 
volt in Russia. The army will remain faithful to the authorities only 
to save Russia from an external attack. I am taking measures in or- 
der that the news of the revolt should not spread among the troops, 
and their morale would thus be safeguarded. Both capitals lack 
the means of quelling the disturbances. An immediate decision is 
needed to stop them in order that they should not extend to the 
troops on the front. Considering the situation, and yet remaining 
loyally devoted to Your Majesty, I implore you, for the sake of our 
country and of the dynasty, to take the por Pam advised by the 
President of the Duma. That is the only way to put an end to the 
revolution and to save Russia from the anarchy which threatens her. 


From General Alexeev: 


In submitting these telegrams to Your Imperial Majesty, I implore 
you to take this decision. May the Savior guide Your Imperial Ma- 
jesty! Any delay threatens the very existence of Russia. Until now 
we have succeeded in saving the army from the contagion which 
comes from Petrograd, Moscow, Kronstadt, and other towns. But we 
are not certain of being able to maintain discipline in the future. If 
the army gives its support to the revolt, it would mean the end of the 
war, the dishonor of Russia, and general disaster. Sir, you do ar- 
dently love your country, and for its good, for its independence, for 
winning the victory of its armies, I beg you to take the only decision 
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which might ensure a favorable outcome from the present situation. 
I await the orders of your Majesty. 


Thus, the army abandoned its chief. The Emperor had no 


choice but to sign the abdication act which had been imposed 
upon him. 


He conferred at length with the court physician, Fedorov, 
who was treating the heir, and asked him to state sincerely what 
he thought of his son’s health. Fedorov told the Emperor that 
hemophilia was incurable. It was possible that with much care 
the Grand Duke might live a relatively long time, but he could 
never be cured. The Emperor thanked Fedorov and thereupon 
abdicated for himself and for his son, passing the crown of Rus- 
sia to his brother, Grand Duke Michael. He wrote out the 
manifesto of abdication himself, the text of which is as follows: 


During the ceaseless struggle against the foreign enemy, who for 
nearly three years has been attempting to conquer our country, the 
Savior has submitted Russia to hard trials within the country. These 
troubles threaten to have a disastrous effect upon the continuation of 
the war. The destiny of Russia, the honor of our country demand 
that the war should be pursued at any price till complete victory. 

Our cruel enemy makes his last efforts, and the hour when our 
brave armies and those of our fearless Allies will succeed in defeat- 
ing him is not distant. During these days, which are decisive for 
Russia, we have concluded it to be our duty to our people to facili- 
tate the rallying of all their forces so as to attain victory as soon as 
possible. Thus, in agreement with the Duma of the Empire, we 
have decided to abdicate, to leave the Imperial Throne of Russia, 
and to lay down the supreme power. 


As we do not wish to separate from our beloved son, we have 
transferred our inheritance to.our brother, Grand Duke Michael 
Alexandrovich. We are blessing his accession to the throne. We 
recommend that our brother govern in complete agreement with the 
representatives of the people at the legislative Assemblies, relying 
upon the principles which these Assemblies will proclaim, and, after 
taking his inviolable oath, endeavor to respect these principles for 
the good of our dear country. 


I invite all the loyal sons of my country to fulfill their sacred duty 
which is to obey the Emperor in these difficult moments, and to help 
him, as well as the representatives of the nation, to lead Russia to 
victory, success, and glory. May God help Russia! 


Nicholas 
Pskov, March 15, 1917. 
3:00 p. m. 
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In the eveniug, the delegates of the revolutionary Duma, 
Guchkov and Shulgin arrived in Pskov, bringing with them the 
draft of the abdication act in favor of the heir under the regency 
of Grand Duke Michael. They were immediately introduced 
to the Emperor who appeared to be calmer than anyone present. 
The two delegates seemed embarrassed and did not know how 
to begin their explanations. The Emperor put them at ease by 
saying that he had already made his decision. He did not want 
to hinder Russia from choosing the course traced by destiny. He 
handed over to the delegates the act of abdication he had al- 
ready signed. 

The delegates were perplexed. They did not know whether 
they could accept a decision other than the one which had been 
made by the Duma. However, yielding to the quiet and firm 
attitude of the Emperor, they accepted his act of abdication. 

The only modification suggested by Shulgin was to add that 
Grand Duke Michael should take an oath to respect the consti- 
tution. Shulgin, who was a convinced monarchist, thought that 
an oath would strengthen the union between the soverign and 
his people. He proposed the words, “solemn oath.” The Em- 
peror approved without hesitation, but suggested instead “in- 
violable oath,” which was accepted. 

Later, Shulgin gave an account of his mission. True to his 
genuine sincerity, he said that when the delegates received the 
manifesto written and signed by His Majesty, so full of dignity 
and marked with such nobility of soul, they felt ashamed of the 
absurd document they had brought with them. 

It was also decided that Grand Duke Nicholas would replace 
the Emperor as Supreme Commander. A wire was sent to him 
at Tiflis to inform him of this. The Emperor approved the ap- 
pointment of Prince Lvov as Prime Minister of the Provisional 
Government and also signed a ukase addressed to the Senate to 
confirm this appointment. 

During the night of March 15-16, the Emperor left Pskov to 
return to Mogilev, arriving Friday evening. The following day, 
Saturday, March 17, at 9:00 a.m. he went to the study of Gen- 
eral Alexeev to hear for the last time the latter's report on the 
military situation and to take leave of his staff. General Alexeev 
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was deeply moved. He began his report hesitatingly. The Em- 
peror put him at ease by his calmness and by the questions 
which he asked concerning the disposition of the troops. His 
Majesty had a remarkable memory and though the front extend- 
ed over more than two thousand kilometers, he remembered 
the different units, the names of their commanders, and the 
particular circumstances under which they were operating. 

When Alexeev had finished his report, the Emperor embraced 
him and thanked the other generals, shaking hands with them 
and wishing them success. 

On the same day, the Dowager Empress Mariya Feodorovna 
arrived from Kiev. She was received at the station by the Em- 
peror and his retinue, Grand Dukes Alexander Mikhailovich and 
Serge Mikhailovich, General Alexeev, and members of his staff. 
The quiet and composed attitude of the Empress and the Em- 
peror made a deep impression on all those who were in attend- 
ance. 

The Emperor went with the Dowager Empress to the house 
where he lived in Mogilev, and there mother and son had a 
poignant meeting. Both of them already knew that the revolu- 
tionary Duma had succumbed to the elements of the extreme 
left and that, under their pressure, Grand Duke Michael Alex- 
androvich had also signed an act of abdication. A specially con- 
voked constituent Assembly was to decide further what regime 
would be established in Russia. It was the end of the dynasty, 
and it was the last time that mother and son saw each other. 

The Emperor remained several days more in Mogilev. On 
March 19, he took leave of his staff. At 11:00 a.m. it gathered 
in the study of their chief. The following were present: Grand 
Dukes Serge Mikhailovich, Alexander Mikhailovich and Boris 
Vladimirovich; the Emperor's retinue, and all the generals, offi- 
cers, and civilian functionaries of the staff, headed by General 
Alexeev. Also present were men belonging to regiments which 
were stationed at Mogilev. The room was crowded; even the 
staircase and entrance hall were full of people. Conversation 
was in subdued tones and all eyes were turned towards the door 
through which the Emperor was to enter. Ten minutes passed, 
then rapid and light steps on the stairs were heard. There was 
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complete silence, followed by the command: “On guard!” The 
Emperor, wearing a Cossack uniform, entered quietly and ad- 
vanced to the center of the hall, General Alexeev beside him. 
The Emperor remained silent for some moments, then, amid 
perfect stillness, he spoke in his clear, sonorous voice. He said 
that he submitted to God's will and was laying down his post 
as Supreme Commander. He knew that all the members of his 
staff had loyally worked for the prosecution of the war against 
a powerful enemy during the year and a half he had been their 
Chief. He cordially thanked the whole staff for its work and 
expressed the conviction that Russia and her Allies would be 
victorious and that Russia's sacrifices had not been in vain. 

General Alexeev began to answer in a moved and halting 
voice, but he could not continue because tears prevented him 
from talking. He only had time to say that His Majesty attribu- 
ted too much value to the work of the He sadquarters staff. Every- 
one had done what he could, but it was the Emperor himself 
who bestowed all his thought and all his soul to his work, while 
giving strength and confidence to the people who surrounded 
him and needed it to save Russia. The Emperor approached 
Alexeev and embraced him. 

Since the first words were pronounced by the Emperor, tears 
had risen to the eyes of the listeners. Several officers fainted, 
and all those present felt the same emotion experienced when 
death brings final parting from a loved one. 

The Emperor quickly recovered self-control, stepped towards 
the troops and saluted them. The men answered: “We salute 
Your Imperial Majesty!” Then broke out shouts, tears and pray- 
ers: “Do not abandon us!” He then left the hall and went down 
the stairs, surrounded by a crowd of soldiers and officers full of 
emotion and dismay. 

On March 21, before leaving Mogilev, the Emperor signed his 
last appeal to the armies, the text of which he had written him- 


self: 


Today, I am addressing for the last time my dearly loved armies. 
I have abdicated for myself and for my son, and I am leaving the 
throne of the Emperors of Russia. The supreme power has passed 
over to the Provisional Government formed by the Duma of the 
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Empire. May the Savior help this government to lead Russia towards 
glory and success! May God help you also, my brave soldiers, to 
preserve our country from a cruel enemy! For two years and a half 
you have taken upon yourselves the heavy responsibilities of the 
struggle. Much blood has been shed, many efforts have been made, 
and the hour of victory is approaching when Russia and her Allies 
will crush, in a common effort, the last attempts of the enemy. This 
unprecedented war must be conducted to the final victory. 

Those who think of peace and wish it now are twice traitors to 
their country. Every honest soldier must think that way. I urge 
you to fulfill your duty and to valiantly defend your Russia. Obe 
the Provisional Government! Execute the orders of your previo | 
ers! Remember that the enemy is profiting by our indecision! I 
firmly believe that love for our glorious country is not extinguished 
in your hearts. May God protect you, and may St. George, martyr 
and conquerer, lead you to victory! 


General Alexeev telegraphed this text to Guchkov, Minister 


of War in the Provisional Government. He received orders not 


to publish it and to take measures that it should not become 
known to the troops. 
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The Origins of the 
Russian Student Fund 


By R. E. Bowers 


‘lL woe in this century world war and revolution have left in 
their wake homeless millions who refused to return to their sub- 
jugated fatherlands and who could not easily find new homes 
in other lands. Among these homeless millions non-Communist 
Russians stand out as the earliest, the most numerous, and the 
most tragic in their sufferings. The chronicle of their sad hegira 
“beyond the border” has yet to be told in its entirety, although 
fragments of their epic form some of the most stirring parts of 
contemporary history. The story of the founding, in the twen- 
ties, of the Russian Student Fund is a compelling fragment of 
this epic. To tell it anew and in more detail in 1957’ seems 
appropriate in view of the new wave of terror which has brought 
to our shore a new generation of freedom-loving students who 
demand our help and sympathy. Perhaps from the experience 
of the Russian Student Fund we can derive important lessons in 


the matter of recruiting and educating intellectual fighters for 
freedom. 


A brief look at the plight of those uprooted by the Communist 
Revolution will put the story of the Fund in its proper context. 
Two millon refugees fled Russia in the wake of Bolshevik tri- 
umphs. They went in overcrowded boats to Turkey and the 
Levant, threaded their way to Western Europe over the Great 
War's battlefields, or literally crawled into China from the Si- 
berian wastes. Those who managed to survive, of the untold 
millions who perished, included some fifteen thousand students 
whose education had been interrupted by war and revolution. 
The importance of conserving these students as an intellectual 


‘Alexis Wiren, founder of the Fund, has published a previous review 
of its work, “The Russian Student Fund, 1920-1945,” The Russian Re 
view, vol. 5 no. 1. 
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resource for future Russia and for the free world led to strong 
efforts throughout the world to provide them with means and 
opportunity to carry on their education. In Europe this was 
done largely in schools set up by the Russians themselves or by 
friendly governments, frequently. with the aid of American 
philanthropy. 

Of the homeless Russians fleeing the first Communist con- 
quests, some 30,000 reached America,” and of these, approxi- 
mately one thousand were students.’ To salvage the careers of 
these Russian students in America, both European patterns were 
projected, but the Russian community here lacked sufficient in- 
terest and the federal government was officially indifferent. Thus 
the Russian Student Fund was evolved and, with its sound busi- 
ness principles and large-scale support by private American phil- 
anthropy, proved to be the permanent American contribution to 
the education of Russian émigré youth and the actual means 
by which about half of this original group attained their educa- 
tion. 

The central figure in directing and holding the attention of 
American philanthropy to the needs of Russian youth in our 
country was Alexei Robertovich Wiren, who described his en- 
trance into this country in the following portion of a letter to 
philanthropist J. G. Phelps Stokes: 

“I am a Russian. In 1917, my father, Admiral of our Navy and 
Governor of Kronstadt, was murdered. Shortly after that I was sent 
to the United States as an officer and member of our Naval Aviation 
Commission. Russia was soon out of the war. I found that I could 
not continue the war in the American Navy because of my foreign 
citizenship. So, a few months later I entered [the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology] .. .”4 

Lieutenant Wiren was the last Naval officer sent by the Pro- 
visional Government who got through. He had to be turned 
down by Secretary of the Navy Daniels himself, an the basis of 
foreign citizenship, before he ceased trying to get back in the 

“Yaroslav J. Chycz, “Statistical Data on the Number of Persons in the 
U. S. Born in the U.S.S.R. or Pre-War Russia and their Descendants.” 
Common Council for American Unity, August, 1951. 


5“Raspredelenie uchashchikhsia studentov,” mss., 1924, R.S.F. files. 
*Wiren to J. G. Phelps Stokes, August 5, 1926. 
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war. Receiving help thereafter for his own education, he soon 
began thinking of ways he could help others in the same plight. 
And while Mr. Wiren disclaims more than a modest share of the 
credit for the founding and success of the Fund, preferring, 
rather, to give almost all the credit to American philanthropy, 
still the philanthropists worked through him and necessarily left 
to him most of the details in supervising the growth of the Fund. 

Lieutenant Wiren enrolled at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the summer of 1918. There he soon came to 
know Pre side nt Richard C. MacLaurin, who in turn introduced 
young Wiren to Francis R. Hart, Treasurer of the institution and 
Vice-Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Old Colony 
Trust Company in Boston. Mr. Hart took an interest in the 
young naval officer and frequently invited him to Sunday din- 
ner. Much of the conversation turned on international affairs. 
Mr. Hart had business interests in South America but was also 
very interested in Europe and particularly Russia. “It was from 
these discussions,” says Wiren, “that I first had the thought that 
Russian-American friendship, after normal conditions were re- 
established in Russia, could be greatly enhanced if there was a 
group of Russians who had comple ‘ted their college education 
in the United States.” 

In the fall of 1919, with only a few examinations to pass for 
his degree, which he received later, Wiren was recalled to Wash- 
ington to serve on the staff of Captain I. V. Mishtovt, Naval 
Attaché of the Embassy of the Russian Provisional Government. 
Here he came to know other students, who, like himself, were 
stranded in this country. Thinking back to his conversations 
with Mr. Hart, he began to shape the “great idea.” In essence 
the “idea” was to turn misfortune to good purpose by finding 
means for training the exiled students in American methods of 
business, engineering, and in other practical fields so they could 
be future leaders in the reconstruction of a revolution-torn 
Russia. For the exiles still believed the Bolshevik regime could 
not last. 

Wiren frequently talked over his plan with Captain Mishtovt 
and with Michael Karpovich, Secretary of the Embassy. Carried 

‘Wiren mss. 
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along by his idea, he and his friends approached Boris Bakh- 
meteff, Ambassador of the Provisional Government to the United 
States. Mr. Bakhmeteff had good reasons to be interested. As a 
former professor of hydraulics at the Petrograd Polytechnic In- 
stitute, Wiren’s old school, he was deeply interested in higher, 
especially technical, education and was eager to help. Already 
he had ° nes his interest in education for Russians by allocatin 
$10,000 of the Embassy funds to a Russian “People’s University” 
which was to have a very brief existence in Chicago.° 


The Ambassador thereupon allocated another $10,000 for 
use in helping self-exiled Russian college students. However, 
about fifty such students needed aid in late 1920, and it was 
for the thirty-five remaining and others bound to come that 
formal steps toward organized assistance were at last taken. 


The first step was to put Wiren in charge of some of the edu- 
cational work of the Russian Embassy in this country. The 
exact amount of money put aside by the Embassy for stipends 
_was at that time $10,690.50." Other sums were to be added 
as they came in. The fund was specifically earmarked for stu- 
dents who in one way or another were connected with the war 
effort and who had come to the United States on official Russian 
business. Wiren himself was to be provided with the means of 
existence while carrying out his duties and seeking further help 
in New York City to which he moved in January, 1921. 


The first Americans to be interested were Y.M.C.A. officials, 
with their work for war relief and close connections with our 
allies, including the Provisional Government of Russia. One, 
Mr. E.T. Colton, had previously worked with Ambassador Bakh- 
meteff and a full report from the Ambassador on Wiren’s project 
came to him and his colleague, Mr. Carlisle V. Hibbard. They 
immediately commended it to their chief, Dr. John R. Mott, and 
the Overseas Committee of the National Y.M.C.A. War Work 
Council, which had funds and programs for rehabilitation and 
reconstruction service among peoples gravely affected by the 


®“Self-Education Among the Russians,” The Interpreter, October, 1926. 


"Karpovich to “N.K.,” January 12, 1921. R.S.F. file of correspondence 
with the Embassy. Karpovich remained in general charge. 
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war. The Committee readily pledged salary and office facilities 
at their New York headquarters for Wiren’s use. 

Settled in his new office, Wiren wanted to get his project on a 
business basis as soon as possible. Counseling with his numer- 
ous “Y” friends, among them Harvey Anderson and Charles D. 
Hurrey, they decided that the next step would be to organize 
a Russian Student Christian Association, following the pattern 
of other student movements, and primarily to make it easier to 
obtain funds that would permit young Russians to finish their 
college education. Hurrey’s Committee on Friendly Relations 
Among Foreign Students provided the know-how. A group of 
Russian students in Boston formed the first Russian Student 
Association. 

Shortly thereafter the crucial organizational step was taken 
with the formation of an Advisory Committee to the Russian 
Student Christian Association, headed by Stephen Duggan, Di- 
rector of the Institute of International Education. Dr. Duggan, 
together with Professor Paul Monroe, Director of the School 
of Education at Teachers College, Columbia University, had al- 
ready been endeavoring to aid the Russian students “because 
practically all other student groups had a government behind 
them to assist their nationals” while there was no Russia behind 
the Russian students.* By deciding on the revolving fund princi- 
ple, the Advisory Committee practically assured the fund of an 
indefinite existence as the youths it assisted used their education 
to advance in life to the point where they could help their 
younger compatriots by repayment of their loans. The record 
of repayment has fully ‘justified the use of this idea.” 

The committee got off to a good start by receiving $3,000 from 
the War Work Council of the Y.M.C.A. The Student Friendship 
Fund also included them in their budget. Much of the credit for 
this progress should go to the excellent choice of committee men 
at this time. Duggan and Monroe, already mentioned, were 
relatively young men and enthusiastic about their work with 
foreign students, both here and abroad. Monroe was a trustee 


‘Duggan to Beardsley Ruml, February 24, 1923. 


*At the end of 1956, $586,602.80 had been paid back of $937,210.11 on 
loan, according to the R.S.F. records. 
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of Shantung Christian University, Shanghai College, and Peking 
Medical College. Duggan was a director or member of a dozen 
or more cultural societies of foreign nationalities. One of his 
valuable contributions was writing the Institute of International 
Education handbook, a very detailed and useful guide to Ameri- 
can colleges and American life, which was translated into Rus- 
sian and made available to the young Russians. George F. 
Zook, another committee member, was Chief of the Division of 
Higher Education in the United States Bureau of Education, 
and a man whose correspondence with Wiren shows almost a 
crusader’s interest in promoting American methods of education 
abroad, and one who looked on this work with the Advisory 
Committee as an opportunity to help develop future Russian 
leaders. Harvey W. Anderson, at the time Metropolitan Secre- 
tary of the “Y,” had spent years in Russia as a student, “Y” 
worker, and war relief aide. The Committee also included C. 

D. Hurrey, previously mentioned, who proved to be a key figure 
in the program. 

Among the Russians on the Advisory Committee were a num- 
ber of distinguished and well-known men, notably Sergei V. 
Rachmaninoff and Michael J. Rostovtzeff. 

Of great help in obtaining scholarships for the students were 
some American educators who did not formally become a part 
of the organization. One of the most generous and beloved of 
these was Professor William Emerson of M. I. T. 

Yet all of this was in a sense preliminary. The great need was 
solid and continued financial support. Wiren returned to Bos- 
ton to see Francis Hart who told him that the very man for the 
project was Thomas Nelson Perkins, a friend of his, a lawyer, a 
trustee of Harvard, and one who had held various high spots in 
the government. Most important, Mr. Perkins had a genuine 
interest in Russia following a trip a few years before as a mem- 
ber of a group representing General Electric on a visit to that 
country. In June, 1921, Wiren met Mr. Perkins who became so 
interested that he spent almost an entire day with Wiren. Per- 
kins approved the idea and referred Wiren to many of his 
friends. Most of these men helped and many of them continued 
to do so over the years. Mr. Perkins wrote and spoke on the 
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Committee's behalf at every opportunity. About this same time, 
with introductions from other sources, Wiren also obtained the 
favorable disposition of C. H. Coleman, President of the Worth- 
ington Pump Company, another man who had had extensive 
business dealings with Russia. 

In May, 1922, Wiren formulated a plan for an American- 
supported “American Russian Student Aid Society” and drafted 
by-laws for the proposed organization. This was the society 
which, with several changes, including the title, was to become 
the Russian Student Fund. Again Mr. Perkins enters the pic- 
ture, this time with an invitation to certain men of prominence 
to attend a dinner (June 8, 1922) at which the proposed organi- 
zation could be discussed. Among those present were Allan 
Wardwell, and Anson W. Burchard. Wardwell had been in 
Russia during 1917-18 as a member and later head of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross Mission. Burchard was Chairman of the Execu- 
tice Committee of General Electric and was to become first 
treasurer of the R.S.F. Mr. Norman Davis and Mr. Frank L. 
Polk were also interested and became, respectively, the first 
Chairman and Vice-Chairman of the Fund's Board. 

The dinner marked a decisive step forward, but the problem 
of raising funds remained. By January, 1923, there was a crisis 
of such magnitude in this respect that Wiren and Mr. Perkins 
were in almost daily communication over it. Fortunately, as it 
turned out, Mr. Perkins had a good connection with John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and used it to good effect. The connection was 
Colonel Arthur Woods, who was very close to Mr. Rockefeller. 
The correspondence of the three principles is not available, but 
a letter which Mr. Wiren wrote at this same time directly to Mr. 
Rockefeller sums up the approach to him and may explain his 
response. 

In the letter, dated February 7, 1923, Mr. Wiren briefly sum- 
marized the story of the Advisory Committee's efforts. He de- 
scribed the purpose of the Fund — to help students who planned 
to return to Russia. The method of selection was carefully out- 
lined and the operation of the revolving fund principle was dis- 
cussed. Wiren then described the need of the Fund in such a 
way as to permit Mr. Rockefeller to give assistance at any point 
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up to $100,000 which constituted the entire budget for the fol- 
lowing year. 

Wiren and Perkins did their job well. Mr. Rockefeller sent 
Kenneth Chorley, now in charge of the work at Williamsburg, 
to investigate. Mr. Chorley gave a favorable report. As a re- 
sult, Mr. Rockefeller personally gave the sum of $5,000 while 
the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation’ was to grant 
$50,000, half the budget, on a matching basis. This latter pro- 
vision proved a challenge, but one way or another they managed 
and gained for some time the continuing support of the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Fund. 

With the great improvement of the financial picture, the new 
organization, The Russian Student Fund, was formally consti- 
tuted and incorporated in May, 1923.” 

Thus, the Fund started on its career of lending close to a mil- 
lion dollars and helping nearly a thousand Russian students self- 
exiled from Russia, as well as their children. The recipients have 
been of every faith and from most of the major groups and class- 
es found in pre-revolutionary Russia. The great majority of them 
have gone into the professions, particularly engineering. While 
this evidence of practical preference to some extent dates back 
to the Fund’s original purpose of preparing an elite for return to 
Russia and its reconstruction, it also, and in more recent years 
almost exclusively, shows the yearning for security felt by these 


young people whose lives have been a search for a homeland 
and a home.” 


“Russia and the World Future,” pamphlet, R.S.F., n.d. 

"Mr. Alexis Wiren kindly made available to the writer the extensive 
files of the Russian Student Fund. In addition, through extensive cor- 
respondence, several interviews, and some manuscript reminiscences, he 
has provided the essntial information in constructing the story of the 
Fund. Miss Ellen Routsky, Executive Secretary of the Fund, has been of 
invaluable assistance. Specific references have been made only to back 
those points which seemed most likely to demand documentation. I 
would like to express my appreciation to the Hanover College Research 
Fund, which made the study possible, and to the following individuals, 
connected with Fund now or in the past, who have been kind enough to 
answer my questions by mail or in interviews: L. Corrin Strong, E. T. 
Colton, Reeve Schley, George Day, George S. Counts, Philip Mosely, 
William Emerson, John H. F. Haskell, Michael Karpovich, Dimitri von 
Mohrenschildt, and officials of the Institute of International Education. 
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During the post-Stalin period 
dramatic changes have occurred in 
the Soviet Union and the ranks of 
world Communism. There is no 
evidence that the Communist ideol- 
ogy or the Soviet system has been 
altered in any major respect or that 
the present leaders intend any such 
alteration. However, the totalitar- 
ian pressure has been eased—not as 
much, for example, as in 1942-44, 
but sufficiently so that expressions 
of veiled dissatisfaction have been 
permitted, and direct manifesta- 
tions of unrest and even violent up- 
risings have occurred even though 
they have been _ successfully 
crushed. For the post-1953 Soviet 
scene, the well-worn aphorism, of- 
ten misused by those who argued 
that Lenin and Stalin were incar- 
nations of Nicholas II, may proper- 
ly be used: plus ca change, plus ¢a 


reste le méme. It remains the tedi- 
ous duty of students of Communism 
—as it has been every few years 
since 1921—to assure the ever-hope- 
ful that Communism has not sud- 
denly blown away and that in 1957 
“Stalinism” remains very much 
alive, while also making clear that, 
especially since 1953, those op- 
pressed by the Communists have 
been playing a role which has 
greatly hampered the present lead- 
ers in their effort to wd new equi- 
librium of power. 

Of course, the changes which 
have occurred in the power appa- 
ratus require careful and discrim- 
inating analysis. In varying degrees 
the four books here considered con- 
tribute to our understanding of 
those changes. The books by the 
Lazareffs and Sulzberger are writ- 
ten by reporters and are substan- 
tially extracts from their journals. 
Wolfe is an analyst of established 
reputation who uses the methods 
of the historian to reach his con- 
clusions, since he has not visited 
the Communist orbit in recent 
years. His book, Six Keys to the So- 
viet System, consists of essays first 
written from 1940 to 1955. The bulk 
of Khrushchev and Stalin's Ghost 
is a commentary on the by now 
well-known “secret” speech, point- 
ing out what Khrushchev said that 
was true, what he said that was not 
true, and perhaps most important, 
what was true (and directly rele- 
vant) that he did not say. 

The Lazareffs’ book is a compila- 
tion of vignettes of Soviet life, into 
which their own conclusions are 
seldom obtruded. There are the 
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usual observations of rich and r, ant works hard on his private plot 


theater and press, and so forth, in 
Moscow and Leningrad, with notes 
on an excursion to the resort coast 
of the — Sea. Some fine photo- 
praphs | one inexplicably misla- 

led) are included, and the writ- 
ing (or translation ) is lively. 

Sulzberger, in contrast, has pre- 
sented few of his contacts with or- 
dinary Soviet citizens, and many in- 
terviews with Communist bigwigs. 
The “big thaw” does not appear to 
him to be very big. Although his 
definition of it is Khrushchev’s at- 
tempt to “mix liberty and Lenin- 
ism” is an ambiguous one which 
suggests that Khrushchev might be 
half liberal and half Communist, he 
does rightly state that “Communist 
doctrine and faith in its ultimate 
world triumph did not die with the 
old Georgian dictator.” In a short 
review, one might almost leave the 
book with that. However, the pub- 
lishers have chosen to burden it 
with a wrapper quoting Justice 
Douglas: “It is, I think, our most 
important book” on Soviet and in- 
ternational Communism; Averell 
Harriman: “must reading for all 
Americans”; and three other such 
testimonials. The prospective read- 
er should not be misled by the 
wrapper. Unfortunately the analy- 
sis is muddled, contradictory, and 
weak. 

Although he has just described 
the East Berlin, Vorkuta, and other 
post-1953 risings, Sulzberger de- 
clares (p. 23) that “the Govern- 
ment is apparently solidly estab- 
lished and accepted . . .” Bulganin’s 
admission that capitalism might be 
efficient is characterized as “un- 
familiar to Stalinism” (p. 24)—al- 
though Stalin himself uttered many 
comparable tributes. Although he 


has just pointed out that the peas- 


but not on the collectivized land, 
the author reports that the regime 
has “for long sought to instill some 
spirit of initiative,” but that “it is 
ifficult to inject the habit of inde- 
pendent thought by fiat into a peo- 
ple whose tradition is peer al ge 
submission to authority” (p. 38). 
By using the theories of Lysenko, 
the author says, “the Soviet admin- 
istration desires to prove future 
generations can escape such a 
dreadful spiritual heritage” as the 
Russian past has provided (p. 39; 
my italics here and later). The 
present leaders’ account of why 
they murdered Beria is taken at 
face value (p. 43). The open ap- 
pearance of Soviet anti-Semitism— 
declared to be “officially discour- 
aged” —is ge first of all to 
its spread by “German propagan- 
da” in the areas of occupation (p. 
52). In order to show that while 
Soviet Communism has been “dog- 
matic,” “the Yugoslav revolution 
was pragmatic from the start” (p. 
177), the author gravely records 
Yugoslav Communist’s assurance to 
him that Titoism means inter alia 
“voluntary” collectivization — al- 
though Stalin himself used almost 
identical phraseology at the height 
of the rural terror in Russia. There 
are a number of dubious phrases; 
for example, “. . . Czarism (so dis- 
liked by Marx) or Stalinism (so 
disliked by Khrushchev)” (p. 69), 
and “Titoism, Maoism and the oth- 
er nationalistic Socialist philoso- 
phies .. .” (p. 226). Titoism is de- 
clared worthy of our support as a 
system on the grounds that it rep- 
resents “national independence” 
and “liberty of political as distinct 
from ideological action [sic].” 
Through much of Sulzberger’s 
book runs a mishmash of vague 
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allusions to Westernizers and Slav- 
ophiles, Byzantium, and the Rus- 
sian tradition as explaining this or 
that aspect of the Soviet system. 
It is true that Prussianism had an 
influence on German socialism in 
the last century and Nazism in this 
one, and that Tsarism had an influ- 
ence on Communism; but such in- 
fluences must be analyzed with 
great care lest complex ideological 
and _ institutional problems be 
brushed aside in favor of facile and 
crude generalizations about races 
and nations. The culpability of the 
persons who suggest that this book 
is the place for the puzzled reader 
to discover the essence of Soviet 
Communism is much greater than 
that of the author, who made no 
such claims, though that does not 
excuse him for the passages re- 
ferred to and other comparable 
ones. 

In his two books here consid- 
ered, Wolfe contributes a much- 
needed evaluation of the Soviet sys- 
tem and leadership. Six Keys to the 
Soviet System hangs together re- 
markably well for a series of essays 
written over a fifteen-year period. 
Although it does the author credit 
that he leaves his earlier efforts un- 
altered—efforts which have stood 
the test of time and evidence an ex- 
traordinary prescience on several 
counts—the reader might prefer a 
single consecutively-written volume 
presenting the author’s views as of 
today. In its first section of eighty- 
odd pages, which understandably 
repeats numerous passages of Six 
Keys, Khrushchev and _ Stalin's 
Ghost comes close to being such a 
volume. The running commentary 
is not as closely pin-pointed a one 
as that given by Boris Nicolaevsky 
in his notes to the New Leader edi- 
tion of the secret speech. It serves 
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a broader purpose, to make clear 
by specific evidence the falsity of 
the general claim that in this speech 
Khrushchev rejected “Stalinism” or 
even substantially “exposed” Stal- 
in’s crimes. Once that claim is dis- 
proved, we should all be better pro- 
tected against the contentions ad- 
vanced during the past months that 
the leopard has changed his spots, 
or at least some of them, and that 
we should anticipate his further 
metamorphosis into a house-cat. 

Neither Wolfe nor any of the 
other authors here cited sets himself 
the task of evaluating the really 
dramatic developments since 1953- 
that is, the various expressions of 
unrest and revolt within the Com- 
munist orbit. However, Wolfe does 
make clear the depth of the Com- 
munist crimes, which neither began 
nor ended with Joseph Stalin, and 
which lie at the root of the contin- 
uing discontent of the peoples un- 
der Communist rule. In Khrush- 
chev and Stalin’s Ghost there is un- 
fortunately a very large number of 
typographical errors, of which the 
publisher should take note, but 
such errors are preferable to wrap- 
ping a modest and mediocre book 
with expressions of immoderate and 
misleading praise. 


DonaLp W. TREADGOLD 


Far Eastern and Russian Institute 
University of Washington 


Gutns, Georce C. Communism on 
the Decline. New York, Philoso- 
phical Library, 1956. 287pp. 
$7.50. 


The objective of this work, writ- 
ten by an outstanding student of 
Communist society, is to show that 
Communism has reached a stage 
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characterized by symptoms of a 
progressive decay. Its achievements 
cease to satisfy the people, its 
promises no longer raise enthus- 
iasm, and its infallibility is exposed. 
“There is a strong possibility,” says 
the author, “that the present stage 
of Communism is its last stage.” 
He warns however that this is not 
a prediction. 

Judgments about the collective 
psychology of a great nation are al- 
ways difficult; they are especially 
difficult when no direct communi- 
cation with the individuals compos- 
ing it is possible, while interviews 
with escapees hardly yield fully re- 
liable evidence. To support his 
thesis, Professor Guins uses, pri- 
marily, official Soviet sources, i.e. 
statements of Soviet rulers, journal- 
ists and writers. The statements 
quoted by him pertain mostly to 
the first postwar years and to the 
years 1952-55; sometimes they go 
back to the middle thirties. One 
after another, the author surveys 
the operations and the achieve- 
ments of Soviet bureaucracy, in- 
dustry, agriculture, trade, and so 
on; he also surveys the social class- 
es, literature (one of the chapters 
in the book) and, briefly, religion. 
So far as the objective state of 
things is concerned, he finds hardly 
any deterioration: bureaucracy, col- 
lectivized agriculture, planned in- 
dustry, are bad, but so they were 
in the middle forties and the mid- 
dle thirties. Of course, today far- 
reaching shortcomings are officially 
recognized more often and more 
openly than was the case under 
Stalin. But this may point not so 
much to objective deterioration and 
ensuing increase of dissatisfaction 
as to change in the attitudes of the 
collective leaders, as compared 
with those of Stalin. The fluctua- 
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tions and contradictions in their 
policies are used by the author to 
make plausible the thesis that dis- 
satisfaction is growing and does 
seriously disturb the leaders. Per- 
haps, he does not pay sufficient at- 
tention to the fact that some of the 
recent policies mean return to posi- 
tions Yaa na during “the Great 
Retreat,” a name which the present 
reviewer gave to the movement 
away from pure Communism to- 
wards compromise structures de- 
signed to appease the people. It is 
true that the new policies cover on- 
ly an infinitesimal part of the social 
and cultural texture; consequently, 
conclusions derived from them have 
only a limited value. 

Sometimes Professor Guins sup- 
plements empiric material by de- 
ductive reasoning. These or other 
measures, such as the abolition of 
private economy and the enslave- 
ment of the means of expression 
(especially literature), he explains, 
are intrinsically wrong and cannot 
be accepted by the people. The 
present reviewer's evaluation of the 
measures does not differ from that 
of the author. But arguments based 
on such reasoning are never very 
strong. It might be that, with the 
march of time and change of gener- 
ations, people get used to social 
structures based on values at vari- 
ance with ours. For instance, there 
is almost no doubt that the people 
of Russia would not gladly accept 
the return of a capitalist economy 
so far as heavy and large scale in- 
dustry is concerned. 

Toward the end of the book, Pro- 
fessor Guins offers a chapter enti- 
tled “Some Rays of Light.” There, 
he shows that, despite 40 years of 
terroristic despotism, the search for 
truth, the sense of freedom and the 
sense of justice have been merely 
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repressed, not uprooted; whenever 
the opportunity presents itself, they 
emerge—to disappear again before 
open pressure. And in a chapter 
entitled “Inner Conflicts” (which, 
by the way, hardly belongs to Part 
IV of the book, devoted to prob- 
lems of war and peace ), the author 
offers a study of economic antago- 
nisms (between the government 
and the people and between vari- 
ous segments of the upper classes ), 
social conflicts (first of all, national 
movements among the minority 
groups) and ideological conflicts 
(primarily between the official 
philosophy and the religious men- 
tality still prevalent in large mass- 
es). 

Concluding, one may say that, al- 
though the author has not, and 
could not, have proven the decay of 
Communism in the meaning he has 
given to this term, he has written a 
very stimulating book about the 
state of the Soviet Union in the 
middle fifties, with special empha- 
sis on the failures of Communism 
which he shows to be inherent in 
the very system and therefore in- 
curable. In contrast to many recent 
works on Communism written in a 
highly sophisticated language and 
accessible only to specialists, this 
one is very readable and grants a 
good vision of life under Commu- 
nism forty years after the October 
victory. 

N. S. TIMASHEFF 
Fordham University 


We1, Henry. China and Soviet Rus- 
sia. Intr. by Quincy Wright. New 
York, Van Nostrand, 1956. 379 
pp. $7.75. 


In his introduction to Dr. Henry 
Wei's China and Soviet Russia, Pro- 
fessor Quincy Wright raises several 


questions that a lot of people have 
been asking ever since the Commu- 
nists won control of the mainland 
of China. “Is the United States to 
blame for the state of affairs in 
China today?” “Might the missions 
of Stilwell, of Hurley, of Wedemey- 
er, or of Marshall have stopped the 
tide of Communist development?” 
These and other questions add up 
to the principal one, “did the Com- 
munists win because of Soviet aid 
or because the Chinese people fav- 
ored them?” Dr. Wei offers no ca- 
tegorical answers to these questions 
but he throws considerable light on 
them by tracing, step by step, Chin- 
ese relations with the Soviet Union 
from Karakhan’s famous note of 
July 26, 1919 renouncing the un- 
equal treaties and calling on the 
Chinese people to realize that they 
had “no other ally or brother in the 
struggle for liberty” but the Rus- 
sian peasants and workers and their 
Red Army. Dr. Wei tells the story 
of the subsequent thirty-five years 
largely from the Chinese National- 
ist viewpoint and bases his narra- 
tive chiefly on Chinese and West- 
ern sources. His aim is to give 
“a clear and orderly account of sig- 
nificant diplomatic motives, tactics, 
setbacks and successes.” He refers 
only incidentally to internal condi- 
tions in China and the U.S.S.R. and 
when he speaks of the causes of the 
Nationalist downfall he mentions 
various explanations—the decision 
to drive the Communists out of 
Manchuria after the Soviet occupa 
tion, the alleged corruption and un- 
popularity of the Kuomintang, the 
inadequacy of American aid and 
sabotage in the State Department— 
but he does not evaluate them. He 
explains, however, that Chiang-Kai- 
shek did not follow Generals Mar- 
shall’s and Wedemeyer’s advice 
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about the fatal Manchurian cam- 
paign because “In the game of 
power politics the deduction that 
whoever controls Manchuria con- 
trols China may be taken as a sci- 
entific law.” Such “laws” often out- 
weigh more logical considerations. 
F. F. Liu in his A Military History 
of Modern China, 1924-1949 (1956), 
agrees that “politically the govern- 
ment had no alternative” but he 
goes on to stress the bungling and 
wrong strategy by which this deci- 
sion was carried out. 

Dr. Wei offers the interesting 
theory that the salvation of Soviet 
Russia during World War II “can 
be traced directly to the Sian inci- 
dent.” Moscow was saved by the 
arrival of Soviet Far Eastern troops. 
These troops would not have been 
available if Japan had not been 
bogged down in China, and Japan 
would not have been bogged down 
if there had not been a united front 
of the Nationalists and Chinese 
Communists and there would have 
been no united front if it had not 
been for the Sian incident which 
also prevented Chiang from carry- 
ing out his Sixth Bandit-Extermi- 
nating campaign, which might have 
wiped out the Chinese Commu- 
nists. And so, according to this 
theory, “this incident also saved the 
Chinese Communists from extinc- 
tion.” 

Dr. Wei suggests that the British 
and American acceptance at Yalta 
of Soviet Russia’s pre-eminent in- 
terests in Manchuria was caused by 
the fear that Russia would either go 
over to the side of Japan or become 
benevolently neutral and that this 
fear was stimulated by a Soviet- 
Japanese economic agreement of 
March 30, 1944. He believes that 
the Yalta agreement “practically 
forced the hands of the Chinese 


Government” to begin the negotia- 
tion of the Treaty of Friendship 
and Alliance of 14 August, 1945, 
which the Soviet Union proceeded 
to violate flagrantly in Manchuria 
and elsewhere. Dr. Wei tells in de- 
tail of the efforts of the Chinese 
representatives in the United Na- 
tions to bring the U.S.S.R. to ac- 
count for these treaty violations. A 
resolution to this effect was finally 
adopted in 1952 by a vote of twen- 
ty-five to nine with twenty-four ab- 
stentions. Dr. Wei observes that 
the U. N. “seemed:to be more in- 
terested in maintaining the status 
quo or recognizing a fait accompli” 
than in dealing positively with a 
complicated and difficult question. 

As to Sino-Soviet cooperation 
since 1949, Dr. Wei believes that in 
spite of the efforts of both Soviet 
and Chinese Communists there are 
basic cultural, economic, and _poli- 
tical differences that have not been 
solved. The mentality and general 
outlook of the Chinese people have 
not yet been changed and coopera- 
tion indefinitely is by no means cer- 
tain. 

H. H. FisHer 

The Russian Institute 
Columbia University 


Betov, Fepor. The History of a 
Soviet Collective Farm. Research 


Program on the U.S.S.R. New 
York, Praeger, 1956. 237 pp. 
$5.50. 


Taking the book at face value 
for the moment, it constitutes a 
fascinating story and a damning in- 
dictment of the Soviet regime. The 
calculated exploitation of the peas- 
antry, the cynical disregard of 
truth, the callous making of false 
promises — all are reported with 
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stark and chilling simplicity. “Steal- 
ing was a cOmmon occurrence, not 
only among the rank and file but 
among the managerial personnel al- 
so.” (p. 112) “The M.G.B. also had 
an apparatus which was ironically 
known as the ‘economic secret serv- 
ice’. . . but instead of providing 
covert information they supplied 
the M.G.B. employees with goods.” 
(p. 71) Each of the important 
raion officials had a kolkhoz which 
‘looked after’ him...” (p. 62) “If 
the farms had not paid bribes to 
get illegal supplies and privileges, 
they would have been unable to 
meet their obligations to the state 
and still keep their people fed.” 
(p. 67) “The only other means op- 
en to us—theft, influence and brib- 
ery—were common and well-known, 
but cost considerably more.” (p. 
171.) 

Similar quotations might be tak- 
en from almost every page. Each 
group, each level, almost each in- 
dividual is depicted as cheating 


and deceiving all others. Party 
bosses and government officials 


promise what they have no inten- 
tion of delivering. Farm chairmen 
scheme and connive to get what 
they need. Kolkhoz members ar- 
range cooperative thefts of kolkhoz 
property. It is veritably a case of 
“Every man for himself, his own 
ends, the Devil for all.” The picture 
of a society devoid of moral scru- 
ple and ethical principle is frighten- 
ing, but that is the picture which 
Mr. Belov paints. 

Equally depressing is the story of 
merciless oppression and exploita- 
tion. Take for example the require- 
ment that the kolkhoz ‘deprive a 
peasant who would not sign an un- 
favorable contract to raise and de- 
liver a calf, of fodder, draft power, 
and tools. “It was impossible,” says 


Belov simply, “to hold out indefii- 
nitely and eventually the peasant 
would sign the agreement.” (p. 


150) Or note the income and 
forced expenditures of an average 
peasant household. The income 


from the kolkhoz was 400 to 500 
rubles in cash, plus 500 kilograms 
of grain, 500 kilograms of potatoes, 
and 15 centners of straw. The peas- 
ant also received from the state 
about 30 rubles in payment for ob- 
ligatory deliveries of foodstuffs. But 
monetary taxes, forced loans, and 
other state charges took from the 
peasant upwards of 1,000 rubles a 
year. To meet these charges, the 
peasant was dependent upon the 
sale of produce from his “plot.” 
Only by the most intensive cultiva- 
tion and by chicanery could the 
peasant raise enough on his plot 
and keep enough of what he raised 
to meet his obligations and sustain 
life. Incidentally, since the trick 
ery at all levels involved wide- 
spread falsification of records and 
reports, The History of a Collective 
Farm, might be enlightening read 
ing for those who still have faith 
in the essential accuracy of Soviet 
statistics. 

But how accurate and how reli- 
able is Mr. Belov’s account? Born 
and raised on the farm where he 
later served as chairman, he was 
clearly in a position to know inti 
mately the subject with which he 
deals. Since he managed to bring 
his diaries with him when he de- 
fected from Soviet service, his ac- 
count depends less on memory than 
do many other reports by escapees 
It should be added that his book 
was skillfully and carefully edited 
and that excerpts from his main 
source, i.e., his diaries, are printed 
as appendices. The editors have 
also added appropriate citations to 
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articles in the Soviet press which 
bear upon points made by Mr. Be- 
lov. It may be added further that 
his account accords in general with 
other information previously avail- 
able. 

It must be said, however, that it 
would be impossible for any outsid- 
er to check all of Mr. Belov’s state- 
ments of detail. His circumstances 
also raise questions as to a possible 
bias. By his defection (or escape, 
if you prefer) he made himself the 
camel enemy of the regime which 
his book so effectively condemns. 
Has he perhaps unintentionally 
painted too black a picture? These 
are points upon which each reader 
must satisfy himself. I found the 
book, on the whole, convincing but 
some doubts still remain as to whe- 
ther a society could in fact exist 
under the conditions described. 
Perhaps it could. I don’t know. 


WarreEN B. WALSH 
Syracuse University 


RaerF, Marc. Siberia and the Re- 


forms of 1822, Seattle, University . 


of Washington Press, 1956. 210 
pp. $3.50. 


This book forms part of the Rus- 
sia in Asia project sponsored by the 
Far Eastern and Russian Institute 
of the University of Washington. 
The author has confined himself 
chiefly to an exposition and analy- 
sis of the Reform Statutes promul- 
gated in 1822 for Siberia by M. 
Speransky while serving there as 
Governor-General. The book deals 
with an event of fundamental im- 
“oremengg in Siberian administrative 
1istory, incidentally helping to dis- 
pel the notion that Speransky’s 
ministerial career was confined to 





European Russia in the Napoleonic 
era. 

The book is divided into two 
parts. In the first, a sketch of the 
background of Siberian history to 
1822 indicates the nature of the 
abuses that needed reform. This is 
followed by an outline of the ad- 
ministrative changes that Speran- 
sky introduced, with quotations 
from his writings on the subject. 
With his essentially conservative 
philosophy he looked askance on 
excessive governmental control. 
This led him to seek a compromise 
with the entrenched bureaucracy 
that was favorable to the growth of 
the Siberian economy. Further- 
more, Speransky’s reforms marked, 
for Siberia, the zenith of the com- 

—- liberal theories that had 
yeen influencing the Court since 
Catherine the Great's time. These 
theories led the government to re- 
gard the inhabitants of Siberia as 
members of an important and in- 
tegral part of the Russian Empire 
rather than remote objects of co- 
lonial exploitation. 

The second part is devoted to an 
analysis of the effect of this philos- 
ophy, these reforms, and the result- 
ing administrative changes on the 
Siberian native populations. Unlike 
his predecessors, Speransky refused 
to regard them as inferior beings. 
In his desire to help them achieve 
cultural equality with their Russian 
neighbors, he encouraged them to 
develop in accordance with their 
own traditions, enjoying a measure 
of local autonomy under their local 
chieftains. As well as available 


sources permit, the author has set 
forth the measures by which Sper- 
ansky sought to accomplish this 
aim. 

Almost half the book is made up 
of valuable appendices quoting the 
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statutes in profusion, of detailed 
notes, and of an extensive biblio- 
graphy which forms a handy com- 
pendium of many aspects of Si- 
berian history. Sateodl so thorough 
is this book’s documentation that it 
is perhaps unfortunate that all sup- 
plementary material is relegated to 
the back of the volume. The con- 
stant necessity of turning the pages 
to consult it may cause the reader 
to overlook a valuable piece of in- 
formation. 

Dr. Raeff has performed good 
service in placing this attractively 
printed volume before American 
Slavic scholars. Siberia’s contem- 
porary importance to Russia, its 
general significance in world poli- 
tics, and its geographical proximity 
to the United States cannot be over- 
emphasized. Thus a discussion of 
an event of major importance in Si- 
berian administrative history is 
both timely and welcome. 


HucH GraHAM 
The University of New Brunswick 


Pocur, Forrest C., DELZELL, 
CHARLES F., LENSEN, GEORGE A.., 
AND SNELL, JoHN L. (Ed.). The 
Meaning of Yalta, Big Three Di- 
plomacy and the New Balance 
of Power, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana State University Press, 1956. 
239 pp. $3.75. 


The authors of this short book 
have set themselves the challenging 
task of spelling out the “meaning 
of Yalta.” They analyzed the How, 
What and When? of the three- 
power discussions, and sought to 
establish whether the United States 
made unjustified concessions to the 
Soviet Union, and if so, why? The 


book is an outgrowth of the 1955 
Convention of the Southern His- 
torical Association at Memphis, 
Tennessee. It is written in good 
academic style, with proper regard 
to footriotes and relatively complete 
bibliographies, and indulges in 
Olympian, impartial judgments 
which give every party to the Yalta 
controversy its deserved due. The 
book, in which great emphasis is 
laid on the historical context from 
which the Yalta decisions ultimate- 
ly were derived, is an excellent dis- 
sertation which, no doubt, will be 
consulted with profit by the writers 
of future dissertations on this in- 
teresting subject. 

Not surprisingly, the authors 
found that in the discussions be 
tween American political parties 
too much importance was ascribed 
to the Yalta conference itself. They 
believe that some Western conces- 
sions must be explained by the 
pressures of the military situation. 
They discovered that the Soviets 
did, after all, make a few conces- 
sions to the West. They aver that 
much of the troubles for which the 
Yalta conference is being blamed 
really should be explained by more 
basic factors such as British power 
decline, the impossibility of allow- 
ing Germany to hold the European 
balance of power, and by “the 
greatest European dilemma of the 
twentieth century: how can the 
threat of German power be elimin- 
ated from Europe without leaving 
Soviet power dominant throughout 
the continent?” 

The authors have looked into the 
Alger Hiss problem and found that 
Hiss’ neael at Yalta “fully reflects 
a concern for safeguarding Ameri- 
can interests.” They are a little 
more doubtful about Harry Dexter 
White (whose testimony before 
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Congress they seem to accept, 
without checking it with subsequent 
Congressional disclosures). With a 
sigh of relief they detected that 
General MacArthur did not have 
more foresight than other leading 
Americans. They conclude that the 
United States cannot be “made 
strong by irrational denunciation of 
its leaders and cries of treason 
which grow out of frustration and 
fear.” The myth of the Yalta be- 
trayal arose from “national imma- 
turity.” These latter statements, 
however, are made without benefit 
of proper documentation. Are we 
to understand that the authors are 
mature men who, for this very rea- 
son, stand outside the kin of this 
nation? Or are they as immature 
as the sorry rest of us? 

In general, the authors are what 
could be described as critically 
apologetic about U. S. policies at 
Yalta. Shorn of the innumerable 
qualifications, the argument is 
briefly that, under the circumstanc- 
es, the Yalta decisions were more or 
less inevitable. These circumstances 
were varied. They include the al- 
leged facts that the Soviet Union 
had borne the “brunt” of the war 
against Germany, that “the terri- 
tory Russia gained in 1945 (in the 
Far East) had not been in China’s 
control since 1905”(!), and that at 
the time of Yalta, no plans could 
be based on the assumption that 
the atomic bomb would be explod- 
ed successfully. 

Of course, each faulty decision 
can be explained through historical 
circumstances. There always are 
very excellent reasons why people 
make mistakes; statesmen rarely err 
for no reason at all. Such error- 
inducing reasons usually are in the 
nature of pressures of one kind or 
another (frequently domestic poli- 


tics and military difficulties), of 
ideological blinders and _ illusions, 
and of lack of intellectual prepara- 
tion and political foresight. Be- 
yond reconstruction of the true 
facts, it is indeed the historian’s 
job to establish the historical set- 
ting. It still remains the statesman’s 
job to make right decisions against 
any context. The historian cannot 
abdicate his highest responsibility: 
to determine what the right deci- 
sions would have been, and to in- 
vestigate whether mistakes were 
avoidable and how they could have 
been averted. Otherwise, there 
would be little utility in history 
writing. Surely, a future American 
policy-maker would be ill-advised 
if he were to take seriously state- 
ments like this: “It was not Roose- 
velt’s fault that Stalin later broke 
the contract.” 

In all the 200-odd pages of this 
book the authors give no indication 
that they studied Communism or 
understood Communist _ strategy. 
There is complete confusion be- 
tween “Russia” and “Soviet Union.” 
For example, the historical “con- 
text” of Soviet interest in the Far 
East is presented in terms of Rus- 
sian nineteenth century history and 
the Russo-Japanese war, with just 
a few words about the Mongol Peo- 
ples Republic and the Manchukuo- 
Siberian border incidents (sic! ) 
during the thirties. Surely, such a 
“context” is a little sketchy. What 
is worse: it is, in large part, the 
wrong context. 

The authors have shown little 
discrimination in evaluating the 
various intelligence estimates which 
forecast early in 1945 that the war 
against Japan still would last for a 
long time and would be very costly. 
To be sure, such estimates were 
made, but why were they so wrong 
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and so utterly incompatible with 
military facts and logic? Why is it 
that contrary estimates were sup- 
pressed? How were these estimates 
checked and accepted? Above all, 
why did the American government 
believe this particular set of “in- 
telligence,” when in numerous oth- 
er instances it displayed a sover- 
eign disregard for intelligence fore- 
casts? Even if the tale about these 
estimates were accepted—and the 
question is whether these gloomy 
predictions about the war with 
Japan were in the nature of intelli- 
gence estimates or were planning 
assumptions for logistical purposes 
—would not the implication be that 
presidential decisions were pre- 
determined by anonymous ana- 
lysts? Would it then not be neces- 
sary to determine why those mis- 
takes were made at that level and 
were left uncorrected by higher au- 
thority? 

The authors have done a meri- 
torious job in reconstructing events 
and in surveying sources and litera- 
ture about Yalta. Yet they have not 
shown a highly developed critical 
sense in evaluating the reliability, 
authenticity, and completeness of 
the sources on which they based 
their arguments. They have sifted 
out some of the unjustified and ex- 
aggerated criticism. They have es- 
tablished that the basic mistakes at 
Yalta were not due to treason and 
hence, they must be congratulated 
on having slain a dead dragon. Yet 
the question whether or not there 
was treason at Yalta still is unan- 
swered. The argument—quod non 
est in actu, non est in mundo—is a 
little too naive to be helpful in such 
matters. 

The authors have failed to under- 
stand the basic errors of the Ameri- 
can policy toward Germany which 


was to wipe out a material war- 
making capacity which could be 
used to serve supposedly immut- 
able aggressive aims. Instead of 
chasing a racist ideology in reverse, 
the American purpose should have 
been to design ways and means by 
which Germany, after the destruc- 
tion of Nazism, could be re-incor- 
porated into the European commu- 
nity of nations. While the authors 
condemn Morgenthau-type policies, 
they implicitly accept that the then 
current belief that Europe had to 
choose between German or Russian 
hegemony, was genuine, and that 
therefore Soviet Russia had to be 
chosen. They do not make refer- 
ence to the fact that American poli- 
cy toward Germany, in its radical- 
ism, had no precedent in American 
history, or in the history of any 
other Western nation, and _ that, 
moreover it was contrary to com- 
mon sense and democratic convic- 
tion. The authors explain away the 
adoption of this self-defeating polli- 
cy by the “passions of war.” But is 
this a good enough reason? More 
important still, is it the true rea- 
son? Incidentally, in justifying the 
Soviet attitude toward Germany 
(which, needless to say, they mis- 
construe), they aver that Stalin 
“remembered that the German 
working class had failed to curb the 
excesses of German imperialism in 
1918”—according to generally avail- 
able information there was a Ger- 
man revolution in that year, which 
voided the Brest-Litovsk treaty. 
The authors talk about a “new 
balance of power.” What they 
really are saying is that the United 
States had to reconcile itself to the 
inevitability that the war-created 
power vacua in central-eastern Eur- 
ope and in the Far East—which at 
the time of Yalta did not yet exist— 
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would be filled by the Soviet Union. 
Western leaders had no choice but 
either “to make minimum conces- 
sions .. . and hope for Russian co- 
operation and goodwill”; or state 
“moral positions in indignant and 
ringing Wilsonian phrases”; or 
break off discussions with the So- 
viets and “create a greater imbal- 
ance in world politics than already 
existed.” What a travesty of history 
writing! Even if it were true that 
those were the only choices, it 
would have been true only because 
the United States and Britain made 
some awfully bad strategic choices 
before Yalta. Perhaps the Soviet 
Union had been bearing the “brunt” 
of the war against Germany. But 
early in 1945 the United States and 
the other democratic nations were 
attaining the peak of their military 
power, while Soviet strength was 
declining. This should have been 
no reason to make unjustified de- 
mands on the Soviets, but the situa- 
tion definitely did not call for con- 
cessions which were detrimental to 
Western interests. The power equa- 
tion did not favor Soviet power 
politics, except on the assumption 
that the most urgent job for the 
United States to undertake after 
Germany's defeat would be to de- 
mobilize its armed forces. The au- 
thors who are so anxious about the 
“context” of the Yalta decisions, 
did not bother to analyze whether 
and why American strategy really 
was so faulty that it made Yalta in- 
evitable if, indeed, it was inevit- 
able. Nor did they bother to glance 
at Potsdam, Yalta’s supplement, 
where they might have found, per- 
haps, the clues for a more sophisti- 
cated interpretation. What, may I 
ask, were the power factors which 
forced the United States to surren- 
der central Germany which Ameri- 





can forces had conquered? Why 
did the United States Army abstain 
from the liberation of Prague? In 
these cases power was entirely in 
Western hands, yet concessions 
were made, without quid pro quo, 
at that. 

The Yalta policy was not con- 
ceived as Western accommodation, 
through minimal concessions, to in- 
creased Soviet power, nor did 
Churchill and Roosevelt believe 
that a great imbalance in world 
politics was in the making: if they 
did believe this, then subsequent 
Anglo-American policies, and es- 
pecially the concessions at Potsdam, 
would have to be censured very 
severely. If these Western leaders 
were innocent or helpless at Yalta, 
they must have been guilty after- 
wards. But perhaps there was a 
Western “design” at Yalta which 
the authors were unable to identi- 
fy? Perhaps Churchill and Roose- 
velt were more impressed than pub- 
lished sources indicate by the dan- 
ger of a possible reconciliation be- 
tween Stalin and Hitler? Perhaps 
they considered Yalta to be only a 
temporary policy which called for 
a sequel other than Potsdam, but 
which became a more durable poli- 
cy because both strategists passed 
from the scene? 

Whatever the true facts may 
have been, this whole “power argu- 
ment,” according to which the 
United States simply had to give in 
to the demanding Soviets, is a post 
hoc apologia. It is regrettable that 
the authors did not stray very much 
from the intellectual framework of 


‘the American partisan argument, 


and failed to come to grips with 
the real historical problems of So- 
viet - Western relations during 


World War II. With all their con- 
“context,” 


cern about historical 
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there are few traces of true histori- 
cal perspective in this book. By 
looking at the Yalta event more or 
less in isolation, the authors did not 
catch the significance of more pro- 
tracted policies of which Yalta was 
no more than a fleeting symbol. 

In the author's defense, it must 
be said that they recognize in many 
instances that mistakes, including 
some inexcusable ones, were made 
by Western leaders at Yalta. More- 
over, the time is not yet ripe for the 
definitive interpretation of events 
which took place only yesterday. 
On the basis of still very incom- 
plete documentation, the authors 
produced a useful introduction to a 
segment of Big Power relations dur- 
ing early 1945, an annotated and 
topical chronicle, as it were, of the 
Yalta conference itself. As to the 
“meaning of Yalta,” it escapes both 
their comprehension and _ their 
methodology. 

STEFAN T. Possony 
Georgetown University 


Munzer, Ecsert. Solovyev, Proph- 
et of Russian-Western Unity. New 
York, Philosophical Library, 1956. 
154 pp. $4.75. 


This is an important contribution 
to the study of the great Russian re- 
ligious thinker. The sub-title brings 
to our attention the vital question: 
will Russia and the West be one, 
and if so, when and by what 
means? Solovyev has often been 
called the apostle of Unity, since 
the unifying spirit was the core of 
his teaching. As Dr. Munzer writes: 
“The contemplation of this world, 
with its embarrassing multiplicity 
and plurality” inspired Solovyev to 
seek “... some unifying conception. 


He found it in the idea of uni-total- 
ity (vse-edinstvo).” 

Further, Munzer recalls Solov- 
yevs central idea: i.e., that all be- 
ings are “organically united,” even 
though they may be temporarily 
and “embarrassingly” divided. And 
Solovyev tells us again and again 
where this organic unity stems 
from. He writes: “. . . the universal 
organism, which expresses the ab- 
solute content of the Divine princi- 
ple, is par excellence an individual, 
special being.” This is God incar- 
nate—Christ. A considerable and 
enlightening part of Munzer’s book 
deals with the discussion of vse- 
edinstvo and of its divine source, 
Christ—God, and man. This is the 
idea of Godmanhood, Bogochelove- 
chestvo, to which Solovyev, at an 
earlier stage of his life, devoted his 
memorable lectures. Munzer quite 
correctly starts with these premises, 
to lead us step by step toward a 
practical application of this doc- 
trine: union of Russia and the 
West. Munzer is right in presenting 
this problem, as one of many others 
to be solved through this great pro- 
cess of unification. 

Before peoples of the East and 
the West can meet again in har- 
mony, they must put their own 
houses in order. Extreme national- 
ism, as well as Communism, must 
be banned. Social injustice, racial 
hatred, ignorance regarding the 
teachings of Christ, must be over- 
come. Every man must have a 
chance of becoming himself, a free 
son of God, i.e., the whole man in 
Christ. Before the world can be 
one, the Churches must heal their 
wounds of dividedness, not through 
scholarly discussions, but through 
an embrace in Christ, as in Solov- 
yev's Legend of the Anti-Christ, 
one of his last works. 
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Let us recall that the late Dr. 
Munzer’s book is the outcome of a 
life’s work, which like Solovyev’s 
own writings, was cut short by 
death. But even so, Munzer’s an- 
alysis is exhaustive enough. It 
deals, among other things, with 
Solovyev’s religious roots and de- 
velopment, largely due to study of 
Eastern fathers of. the Church. It 
also deals with his sophiological 
teaching, pertaining to God’s wis- 
dom, an important theme in Solov- 
yev's spiritual heritage. Last, but 
not least, Munzer discusses the del- 
icate matter: Solovyev’s own atti- 
tude and commitments regarding 
the reunion of the Russian-Ortho- 
dox and Catholic Churches. And 
finally, the author discusses the 
world of today. We shall repeat 
Munzer’s concluding words: “At 
such a moment in history, Solov- 
yev's idea of total-unity will reveal 
entirely new traits and possibilities 
undreamed of.” 

HELENE ISWOLSKY 
The Russian Institute 
Fordham University 


Gsovsk1, VLapimir (Ed.). Church 
and State Behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. New York, Praeger, 1955. 
3ll pp. $5.00. Spinxa, Mart- 
THEW. The Church in Soviet Rus- 
sia. New York, Oxford Universi- 
ty Press, 1956. 179 pp. $3.25. 


For those who desire basic docu- 
mentation and careful analysis on 
the subject indicated by the title, 
V. Gsovski’s book will be a treas- 
ure. Four countries are described: 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland 
and Rumania. There is an intro- 
ductory article about the Soviet 
Union which, however, suffers from 
brevity and lack of the documen- 
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tary data provided for the other 
countries. While there are some 
elements in common, yet there are 
notable differences in both the de- 
velopment and the status of church 
in these countries. Much of this is 
of course the consequence of early 
history of relationships. 


Czechoslovakia inherited the 
laws and practices of the Austro- 
Hungarian era. The changes from 
1918-1938 were mainly those of 
adoption to an independent sover- 
eign state. In 1948, however, the 
churches lost all profit-yielding en- 
terprises; the clergy were by law 
— to take an oath of loyalty 
and thereupon were placed on gov- 
ernment payroll. This meant a com- 
plete abolition of church autonomy. 
Religious instruction in schools con- 
tinued, but the Bureau for Relig- 
ious Affairs controlled not only the 
personnel but the substance of in- 
struction. On the other hand, divin- 
ity schools were reduced to two for 
Roman Catholics, three for Protes- 
tants and one for the Eastern Or- 
thodox Church. Resistance by the 
Roman Catholics has been persist- 
ent; that of Protestants and the Or- 
thodox is little in evidence accord- 
ing to this chapter. 


The same method is applied in 
presenting Hungary. History here 
is complex owing to shifting of ter- 
ritory in and out of the State, with 
consequent effect upon the develop- 
ment of religious groups and legis- 
lation regarding them. Transyl- 
vania, for example, has been suc- 
cessively Hungarian, independent, 
and Rumanian during the years. It 
is interesting to note that it was in 
Transylvania, 1557, that the First 
Bill of Tolerance for Religion ap- 
peared on the continent. Under the 
Communist regime, each church 
denomination was led to sign an 
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agreement with the government, 
whereby the church would fulfill 
certain obligations to the State, un- 
der binding pledges, and in return 
the State would grant financial sup- 
port. Obligations include ministry 
in the churches, teaching religion in 
the public schools, and an oath of 
loyalty. Church schools have been 
practically eliminated, e.g. Roman 
Catholic schools from 2981 to 8, 
Reformed from 1117 to 5, Evan- 
gelical 466 to 2. That these agree- 
ments were not voluntarily 
achieved is evident from the case 
of Cardinal Mindszenty as well as 
of Protestant bishops and leaders. 

In some respects Poland has been 
the least successful in integrating 
churches. This appears to result 
from the nearly monolithic relig- 
ious composition of the population 
—95% Catholic, and the close con- 
nection between faith and patriotic 
sentiment. The Constitution of 
1952, Article 76 (1) reads—“The 
Polish People’s Republic guarantees 
freedom of conscience and religion 
to its citizens. The Church and 
other religious bodies may freely 
exercise their religious functions.” 
Coercion for participation in relig- 
ious rites is prohibited. But exter- 
nal relations are not provided for, 
and this has been the nib of the 
difficulty in reaching agreement. It 
would seem that the basic policy 
of Government has been to convert 
the Catholic Church into a separate 
national organization with a gov- 
ernment controlled Episcopate and 
clergy. As elsewhere, nationaliza- 
tion of property has taken place, 
and the great Catholic welfare 
agency, Caritas, is now under gov- 
ernment control. Yet religious min- 
istrations are permitted in hospitals 
and other public institutions. Re- 
ligious instruction is still manda- 


tory, and a minority of pupils go to 
the religionless schools set up by 
the Society of Children’s Friends. 
We can judge the struggle of con- 
science resulting from the oath re- 
quired by decree of February 9, 
1953, whereby the clergy “in per- 
formance of duties must show a so- 
cial and patriotic attitude consist- 
ent with the principles of the Con- 
stitution of the Polish People’s Re- 
public.” 

The Rumanian State has also ex- 
perienced shifting of territory, 
which has affected the legislation 
on religion. In 1948 the Greek 
Catholics (Uniats) were more or 
less forced to “revert” to the Or- 
thodox. On the other hand, the 
latter have lost the status of a state 
church. The salaries of the clergy 
are paid by the State, but the cler- 
gy have been put in the same status 
of responsibility as are others sim- 
ilarly paid. Only the heads of 
churches are obliged to take an 
oath of loyalty, but the oath itself 
requires them not only to keep the 
laws but to enforce them and com- 
pel their subordinates to obey them. 

The Czechoslovak government 
has gone further than any other in 
integration of the Church. It has 
evidently followed the line of ab- 
sorbing the Church and trying to 
squeeze religion out of it. This is in 
contrast with the U.S.S.R., where 
the tactic, which proved successful 
was to annihilate the Church. The 
policy of Hungary, Poland and Ru 
mania has tended to be similar to 
that of Czechoslovakia, but histori- 
cal circumstances and the strength 
of faith in the people have led to 
varying degrees of success. The 
authors do not prognosticate. 

A most valuable aspect of this 
book is that the authors of the sev- 
eral chapters have provided large 
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sections of translations from legis- 
lation and the pertinent Church 
documentation. It is to be hoped 
that Dr. Gsovski’s promise of an- 
other volume on the Soviet Union, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, will soon 
be realized. 

Dr. Spinka’s work is of different 
character, for it ventures a judg- 
ment on the Church in Soviet Rus- 
sia simply by reviewing the experi- 
ences of three of the Orthodox Pa- 
triarchs: Tikhon, Sergei and Alexei, 
with notable reference to Metropol- 
itan Nikolai Krutitsky. Both the 
friends and the enemies of these 
outstanding prelates would agree 
that neither by canons nor in prac- 
tice can the Church be thus judged. 
It is only in the final chapter that 
the author makes any concession to 
the fact of conscience and sense of 
duty, which the Patriarchs have ex- 
ercised, and in the very last sen- 
tences in the book perhaps his ul- 
timate judgment is given: “We 
must still trust that the religious 
faith of the Russian people shall 
ultimately prove victorious. There 
always will be a ‘holy Russia’.” 

PauL B. ANDERSON 
New York City 


Wo trr, Roserr Lee. The Balkans 
in Our Time. Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1956. 618 
pp. $8.00. 


For a long time there has been a 
need for a comprehensive book on 
the Balkan countries to cover the 
period since 1918. The question 
could be posed whether, after the 
dismemberment of the Ottoman 
Empire, there remained enough in 
common among the Balkan peoples 
to make possible a synoptic treat- 





ment of their destinies. Professor 
Wolff has answered this question 
positively and has presented the 
Balkans once more as a distinct 
area, subdivided by ethnic, politi- 
cal, and religious lines, though kept 
together by basic geographical fea- 
tures and historical traditions. His 
training in Byzantine history un- 
doubtedly helped him to evaluate 
the integrating forces both in the 
past and in our time. 

In this corficrete study the term 
Balkan is used for four countries, 
Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, and 
Yugoslavia. Whenever the prob- 
lems under discussion require it, 
attention is given to their neigh- 
bors, Hungary, Greece, and Tur- 
key, but for reasons stated by the 
author in the opening chapter they 
were excluded from detailed con- 
sideration. No attempt was made 
to assign primacy to any of those 
four countries, but for practical 
purposes it has often been found 
useful to deal with Yugoslavia as 
the pivot and to proceed from there 
to her neighbors. 

As a joint publication of the 
American Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion Library and of the Harvard 
Russian Research Center studies, 
Professor Wolff's book will appeal 
to a wide audience. While it can be 
conceded that there are few parts 
of the world with which the gen- 
eral reader is so inadequately ac- 
quainted as with the Balkans, a 
question can be raised whether the 
purpose would not have been bet- 
ter served if the broad survey of 
medieval and modern develop- 
ments, which forms the first part of 
the book, had been condensed so 
that more space could be given to 
the inter-war period which has not 
been treated in any language at 
length and without bias. Native 
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historians working under pressure 
either turn away from the two dec- 
ades, 1919-1939, or point out the 
negative aspects. There is a danger 
that the true meaning of that peri- 
od will be lost to future genera- 
tions if the distortion caused by the 
present regime is not challenged 
by free and objective scholars. 

For his broad and lucid survey 
of Balkan politics and economy 
since 1939 Professor Wolff deserves 
full recognition. He is exceptional- 
ly well informed and has a true un- 
derstanding of the interplay and 
conflicts of the historical forces of 
which he writes so easily and com- 
pellingly. Dealing with a world in 
flux, he did not rely on written or 
printed sources only, but derived 
much of his knowledge from per- 
sonal observation (having visited 
the Balkans several times) as well 
as from discussions of relevant 
problems with fellow experts and 
colleagues. 

The second part of the book un- 
der review, about two-thirds of 
the text, covers approximately the 
years from 1939 to 1954. Events are 
not presented mechanically in their 
chronological sequence, but group- 
ed together, country by country, 
for the sake of clarity and correct 
interpretation. Sections on the dis- 
iuiamanen of Yugoslavia in 194] 


and on the resistance to the Nazi- 
Fascist enemy cannot be read with- 
out a deep sense of indebtedness to 
the author for his efforts in collect 
ing all available evidence and for 
revealing what happened in the 
rugged mountains which a peace- 
time traveler would by-pass as bar- 
ren and too dangerous. Professor 
Wolff's account of the Albanian 
developments is without parallel in 
any language. Passages devoted to 
ideological splits and feuds are so 
detailed that the question arises 
whether some omissions would not 
have increased their effectiveness. 
Professor Wolff has had to dig 
deep into an enormous mass of 
books and pamphlets, most of them 
written in the heat of polemics. 
For the most recent period the 
main sources of information were 
either government publications of 
which there is no scarcity under 
planned economy, or articles in 
daily papers and magazines. With 
a great many points bitterly con- 
tested no single scholar can be ex- 
pected to provide definitive an 
swers and unchallengeable conclu- 
sions. Professor Wolff has produced 
a useful book in which breadth of 
interest happily combines with 
erudition and distinctive style. 


OTAKAR ODLOZILIK 
University of Pennsylvania 
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